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Were you in indi 





MoNTGOMERY WARD e 


e WILL YOU BE 


ID you participate in 
the great profits in 
MONTGOMERY 

WARD? Were you in on 
DU PONT? WARNER 
BROS.? CHRYSLER? Have 
you been in on all these great 
profits, or were you content to sit 
on the side lines while the parade 
of American progress and pros- 
perity marches by — while properly 
advised investors reap amazing 


profits? 


Montgomery Ward has been the 
biggest thing in this great stock 
market, almost the biggest thing in 
our recent industrial development. 


Montgomery Ward was recom- 
mended by McNEEL’S on July 30 
selling at 170 after having been 


originally recommended three years 
ago at $514 share. It has since been 
re-recommended at 230, 260, 280 
—as a stock which would sell at 
$300, $400, $500 a share—as a stock 
which everyone should purchase to 
lock up in his strong box. 


duPont was recommended to the 
members of McNeel’s at a fraction 
of its present price—when it was sell- 
ing at 145. Today it is selling at an 
equivalent of more than $1,200 for 
those shares. 


Warner Bros. was recommended 
last summer at 40 just as it was about 
to revolutionize the motion picture 
industry; six weeks later it sold at 130. 


IN ON THE 


Next Montgomery Ward ? | 3- 





Chrysler was recommended to the 
members of McNeel’s when it was 
selling at 70; in ten weeks it had 
doubled in price. 


Is it any wonder that thousands of 
investors in every State in the coun- 
try, from Coast to Coast, in virtually 
every country in the civilized world, 
subscribe to McNee!’s. 


They are reaping the benefit of it; 
they are making tremendous returns 
from their investments; they are 
making profits almost beyond their 
dreams, because they have had 
courageous and far-sighted financial 
counsel, because they have had ad- 
visors with vision. 


Have you had the advantage of 
all these great opportunities; have 
you been participating in the great 
profits of American progress and 
achievement? Do you know what 
is going on, or is this endless parade 
of soaring stocks and stock markets 
a mystifying spectacle to you? 


Undoubtedly it is mystifying to 
innumerable people that stocks con- 
tinue to advance, when so many 
bankers and industrial leaders are 
This whole 
stock market is only understandable 
against a background of modern 


outspokenly bearish. 


achievement. Unquestionably the 
speculative imagination is inflamed. 
But this stock market represents 
something more than the mere stimu- 
lation of the speculative spirit. This 
country has probably made more 
progress in industrial achievement in 
the last four years than in any simi- 
lar period of history. Tremendous 
strides in all forms of transportation 
of goods, communication of ideas, 
the things which represent perma- 
nent progress—the aeroplane, radio, 
iceless refrigeration, chain-store dis- 
tribution—have stimulated men’s ef- 
forts. They stimulate research, in- 
vention, they stimulate new processes 
for reducing costs, they stimulate 
production and create new wealth. 
They stimulate men. 


These are the things which have 
stimulated the speculative imagina- 
tion, and which to some extent, jus- 
tify that stimulation. 


That is why there will be more and 
more opportunities for money- 
making, more and more opportuni- 
ties to participate in the creation of 
new wealth. Today there are great 
opportunities in America; tomorrow 
there will be greater ones. Those 
who are properly advised will take 
part in the reaping. Do you plan to 
be among them? 


If so,—sign this Coupon 
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a R.W. MS NEBL DIRECTOR 
In Anstocracy of Successful Investors” 
126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 


Please send me one of your recent issues of bulletins revealing the character an@ scope of your 


investment program—with definite buying and selling recommendations—now being issued to 


the members of your Service. 
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( - people from whom we buy rubber, cotton, 


wire, chemicals—in fact everything that goes into a 
tire, often think we are a hard, merciless lot. 

We are told we reject more shipments of raw material 
than any other tire company. 


We do refuse to accept anything which doesn’t fully 
measure up to our specifications in every detail. 







Jor Buses and Coie 
the LEE of Conshohocken 
Cwin Bead, € High Speed 
Pneumatics 


are incomparable hires 


Gay on 
Le the Pug Months 





see. 1 








LEE of Conshohocken Shoulderbilts combine the best of 
materials with a degree of craftsmanship unequalled, 
we feel sure, in the tire world. 


Put LEE Shoulderbilts, our Heavy Duty Masterpiece, 
on your car now, and minimize tire troubles thru the 
hard winter months. 


Look for the name “LEE” in your telephone directory. 





Conshohocken 


GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. FACTORIES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Thanks to Gastrogen |; 
he gets quick digestive relief 


without distress from gas 


“What I like best about Gastrogen Tablets,” 


19 West 48th St., New York, 
taring them. 





writes Mr. Bradley Barker of 


“zs the absence of gas on the stomach after 
I used to tcke soda for indigestion, and never could escape 


these unpleasant after-effects. But the relief I get from Gastrogen Tablets is 
both quick and quiet. I think so highly of them I often offer them to my friends,” 








Some ople prefer to suffer the discom- 
fort of indigestion rather than take a 
dose of soda to relieve it. And you can’t 
blame them. For the aftermath of soda 
is so often a series of embarrassing hic- 


cups and stomach rumblings. 


The trouble is that soda leaves an alka- 
line residue in-the stomach. This ham- 
pers normal digestion and creates the gas 
thatmakesonesoconspicuously miserable. 


But there’s not a trace of soda in Gas- 
trogen Tablets. They are compounded of 
antacids that can act only in the presence of 
acid. So after neutralizing the acidity of 
the stomach, they cease work entirely 
and any excess passes from the system 
harmlessly and unchanged. You get 
quick relief—and you avoid the embar- 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 


This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 


HCI+NaHCO3s=NaCl+CO2+H20 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 


which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 


HCl+ %4CaCOs=}4 CaCl2+%CO2+%4H20 





rassment of eructation (the doctors’ term 
for the social error of belching). 


Gastrogen Tablets do not in the least 
retard normal digestion, yet they work 
so quickly that they ordinarily drive 
away the discomforts of indigestion, 
heartburn and gas in 5 or 10 minutes. 
Two or three tablets are usually effective. 
Get them today and try them next time 
your dinner brings youdiscomfort. You'll 
be delighted with the comfortable relief 
they bring, and you'll thoroughly enjoy 
their spicy, aromatic flavor every time 
you take them. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocker- -tins of 15 Tablets for 20c and in cabinet- 
size bottles of 60 Tablets for 60c. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-128 

73 West Street, New York City 

Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 
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Byrd Flayed 
Sirs: 

I am pleased to note that Time has not joined 
the other magazines in the ballyhoo for the Byrd 
expedition. Up here in the Northland we are 
interested in explorers who let their deeds speak 
for themselves. What a difference between Wil- 
kins and Byrd! Wilkins and Eilson start out 
with a handful of men and reach their goal by 
dint of their own hard work and perseverance. 
Afterwards they speak of the hardships as being 
a matter of course and part of the day’s work. 
Their unassuming personalities have endeared 
them to all Alaskans who came in contact with 
them. 

But Byrd! After months of writing articles 
about the difficulty of securing men as gallant 
and hardy as himself, and articles of the dreadful 
hardships to which he subjects himself, he boards 
his craft like a conquering hero, midst tooting 
of horns and beating of tin pans, and mounts 
the poop deck in stately grandeur while the crew 
sweat below. When near the pole they pass the 
deadline beyond which no person but Byrd him- 
self may send back any articles, for fear they 
might not exaggerate the hardships enough. How 
terrible it must be to be away from civilization 
with no consolation except phonographs with 
stacks of records and radios and a piano and 
cigarettes and five-foot book-shelves, and not 
knowing where the next meal is coming from 
till the chef beats the gong in the galley. And 
the racking suspense of waiting for word from 
his staff that all is well and the path to the 
pole blazed and strewn with roses for the intrepid 
explorer Byrd. Let us pray! 

E. G. Moore 

McKinley Park, Alaska 

TIME cannot be induced to ballyhoo 
anything. But before he left the United 
States, Commander Byrd saw his face on 
TIME’s cover, and in TIME’s pages a con- 
cise account of his news-worthy adven- 
ture. For more Byrd news, see page 64.— 
Ep 


Shake 
Sirs: 

I have noted the article appearing in the Nov. 
19 issue of Time with reference to my detail for 
duty in the Philippines. 


I thank you for the courteous reference to my 
service and feel that the article must have been 
written by some man who served with me over- 
seas. I would be very glad to know who he is 


— 
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Binders: Tiinders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound 

copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X and XI are now 
available. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to Roy & 
Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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HOW DO YOU RATE PIEDMONT CAROLINAS INDUSTRIALLY ? 


ae, STATES 

a OE SEPT aaR Ra ee Dist. of Columbia. 
cy ie thas Rhode Island..... 
Massachusetts... 

New York...... ° 

New Jersey..... 

California ...... 

BMS. cccccce ° 

Connecticut ..... 

Pennsylvania..... 

ee 

New Hampshire... 

Michigan ..... ee 


Maryland ....«.. 
Washington ..... 
Delaware .. ... 
Indiana ......... 
re 
Colorado ....... 
ME 56. + wadeue 








Prevmont CaRoLinas stands nem peta = fine furniture, and many others. 
first in the Union in textile a. : 61.0 On the other hand, if you 
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holds first place in the manu- 


E Arizona ....... : 
facture of certain types of fur- 


niture, and stands fifth in total —— waves 
‘ 2 : . Sree 
volume. It le ads in the produc- aw 2 : 
tion of many important raw Nebraska ....... 
materials. But in one phase oo eee 
of American development the Virginia. Pages 


Carolinas stand 43rd. Idaho ..... Beets 

Among the sisterhood of 
states, only five have a smaller 
percentage of city dwellers. 


Kentucky ........ 
Tennessee ....... 
West Virginia... 


Nearly 82% of the people of the Georgia ........ 
~ A z Alabama ........ 
Carolinas live on farms and in Nevada ......... 
‘communities of under 2500 North Carolina.. 
New Mexico..... 


population. 


Small-town life is an under- South Carolina. .. 


Arkansas ...... 
South Dakota.... 
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workmen who can quickly 
learn to handle semi-skilled 
65.1 jobs, consider this fact: Back 
oe of every operative now em- 
68.8 ployed in mills are three who 
68.8 have not yet left agriculture. 


oe In four Piedmont Carolinas’ 


72.4 counties less than 1% of the 


73.4 population (U.S. Census, 1920) 


78.8 were reported as engaged in 


74.8 industry. Good roads, power 
bar lines, and transportation facili- 
80.3 ties open up many opportuni- 
80.9 ties in this region. 


82.0 There are the two extremes 


82.5 
83.4 ~and every type of manufac- 


84.0 turer can be assured of an ade- 


lying cause of the stable, pro- 
ductive industrial conditions 
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86.6 


quate supply of workers for 


you find here. There are no 
slums, no breeding places of 
unrest. It makes for a whole- 
some point of view. Centralized 
schools and the famous Carolina roads knit these communities 


together in common interests. 


The Two Extremes 


There are, in Piedmont Carolinas, 1600 small communities, and 
many are entirely industrial in character. If you need a large 
number of skilled workers, you will be able to locate your plant 
in one of them, There you will find hundreds of trained work- 
men who form a supply of capable operatives, ready and fully 
able to handle highly specialized manufacturing processes. They 
provide the labor for new silk mills, rayon plants and weave 
rooms where fine goods are made. They provide help for under- 
wear and garment manufacturers, makers of electrical appliances, 


under 2500 population. 


Leceated in 


Black space represents population in towns and communities 





any class of operation. 

With plentiful raw materials 
close at hand, and an abundant 
supply of willing, alert, pro- 


_ ductive labor, manufacturing costs are low. By moving here, many 
business men have re-won markets that profitless competition 
had taken from them. 


FACTS 


: The bare facts make good reading for 


any executive who wants to know how 
to cope with today’s conditions. Send for 
the booklet illustrated here. It tells just 
what you want to know. Your copy is 
waiting for you. Address Industrial Dept., 
821 Mercantile Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
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GENUINE / 
Reading Comfort 


t. 


Complete Relaxation Without 
Eye-Strain-A New Delight 
for All Who Read—A Lifelong 
Investment in Convenience 







A Christmas Gift ae 
Everyone Will Pt — -. be ves 
App late easy chair. 


If you like to read, here is a 
convenience you have long been 
looking for. Now you can sit 
back in your favorite chair, ad- 
just the Mitchell Lap Table at 
precisely the proper angle and re 
Tread in solid comfort! No eye- 
strain. No tedious holding of the 
book or magazine. Your body 
muscles are at rest; your en- 
ergies concentrated on the 
message before you. One of 
life’s most pleasant recreations 
i: made even more pleasant! 


Dozens of Uses 


The Mitchell Table enables you 
toread or breakfast confortably 
in bed: to write, figure or draw 
in your coziest chair. A blessing 
toinva!ids; an appreciated con- 
venience on vacation, in travel- 
ing and at outings; a distinctive 
and useful gift. An_ investment 
Are There Children in the in health where 
Home? If so, insist that they use there are chil- 
a Mitchell Table. Humping dren; 
over books and_ studies often 
leads to serious disorders. The 
Mitchell Table encourages them 
tosit, read and breathe properly. 


Endorsed by 
Hundreds 


“I ve always wanted something 
of the kind but did not know it 
was on the market.’’— Mrs. E, 
H. Blanchard, St. Louis. 

“Wonderful, wel! worth the 
money.” B. Kessler, Vineland, 
N. J. Appreciated by all who 
know the joy of reading and the 
value of conserving the eyes. 

Lasts a Lifetime. Special 
laminated wood, attractively 
finished in walnut or mahogany. 
Nothing to wear or get out of 
order. Adjusted by two simple 
thumb nuts. Folds to 1% in, 
thickness. 

Five Days’ Trial— Send No 
Money. Try the Mitchell Table 
for five days in your own home, 
Enjoy the comfort of easy read- 
ing— in bed or your easy chair. 
Note the dozens of uses. See 
the healthful effect on children. 
If not delighted in five days, re- 
turn the table; otherwise send 
us $6.50 and the table is yours 
for a lifetime of service! The -*\ 
coupon is for your convenience. “(0 
Won't you sendit in today? 


From now until Christ- 
mas Mitchell Tables 
wil Jbemailed, when so 
ordered, in attractive 
holly bozes, all ready 
for holiday distribu- 
tion, 

















and to shake hands with him through the columns 
of your distinguished publication. 
Paut B. MALONE 
Major General, U. S. Army 

Chicago, Ill. 

Since the writer must remain anony- 
mous, he requests the General to shake, 
with a special shake, the hand of the first 
Time-reader he meets in the Philippines, 


and to report results to TimMe.—Eb. 


Vv 
Cucumber After Vodka 
Sirs: 

“Vodka should never be tasted, sipped, or 
mulled upon the tongue. It is esteemed not for 
its taste but for the warm and stimulant sensa- 
tions with which it fires the entire gullet. There- 
fore Russian epicures invariably down vodka in 
long, potent, scorching swigs.” 

This footnote of yours is illustrative of the 
surity and knowledge with which you handle 
all topics, all news. No theorist could have 
written this, no imagination could picture it, it 
required the masterful information of a TIME 
editor. 

Hardly an omission, there is yet an addition 
to be made to the epicurean formula for down- 
ing vodka. A bit of freshly pickled cucumber 
should be ready to use as a “chaser,” adding 
finesse to the performance and furthering the 
comfort of the bibber. 


GorDON McWHIRTER 

San Francisco, Calif. 

—— 
No Taft Could 
Sirs: 

I feel it is time for me to burst into your 
letters columns. I see on page 7 of your issue 
of Nov. 12 an item which quotes my father as 
saying: “He feels like I did in 1908, not by 
any means like I felt in 1912.” About 12 years 
ago my Uncle, Mr. Horace Taft, was distinctly 
heard by a number of members of the family at 
the Murray Bay lunch table to say of Tom 
Shevlin, “He had himself paged in hotels by a 
boy waving an envelope like it was a telegram.” 
He denied it and my father sided with him, say- 
ing that no Taft could ever use “like” as a con- 
junction, I feel certain therefore that he was mis- 
quoted. 

I notice also your repetition of the reference 
to my father’s statement about prohibition 10 
years ago. I haven’t seen in Time or elsewhere 
any reference to what he said about it 5 years 
ago. I enclose a copy for your information. 

Cuar_es P. Tart 2d. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 

In 1918, while National Prohibition was 
pending, William Howard Taft stated his 
objections to it and outlined with prophetic 
accuracy the evils which it might entail. 
His statement was reprinted, in part, in 
Tim_E, Oct. 15, 1928. 

In 1923, with National Prohibition the 
law of the land, Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft made a speech at New 
Haven, Conn. Excerpts: 

“The people whom I have in mind are the 
first to complain of mob law, lawless violence 
of laborites and other disturbances of the peace, 
but when it comes to a violation of the 18th 
Amendment, and the Volstead law, they seem to 
feel no obligation to protest. They would look 
at this law, that is declared in the Constitution 
and in the statute book, with contempt. One 
hears intelligent people say: ‘As this contracts 
my liberty, I don’t regard it as necessary to 
observe it.’ Although they don’t intend to, if 
they say that, they are justifying the principle 
of anarchy... . , 

“T was opposed to prohibition. I was opposed 
to it because I thought there would be great 
difficulty in its enforcement, it being more or 
less like a sumptuary law. Second, I was opposed 
to it because I thought it too greatly enlarged 
the power of the central government, already 
too large; and, third, I was opposed to it because, 
introduced into national politics, we would never 
as long as it remained the subject of political 
discussion settle any other issue clearly and 
emphatically by the judgment of all the people, 
because some extremes on both sides would insist 
on thrusting prohibition into the campaign every 
time there was an election. 

“Now those were good reasons. At least I 
thought so. But the vote was against me and 


| those who thought with me, as the people before 


have indicated that they sometimes differed 
with me. They did then. Now, as all good 
citizens should, I claim to play the game... . 
The rules of the game of popular government 
are that all living under that government must 
obey. It is not patriotic, it is not sportsmanlike 
to evade or disobey. 

“IT have confidence, however, that when the 
intelligent, the patriotic, and the well-to-do, as 
well as the plain people, face the real issue, 
when they see whither we are tending in mak- 
ing fun of the law and of its violation, all of 
which tends to lead to support those who are 
engaged in violating it, when they realize that 
others not so patriotic, and who a_—_-villy-minded 
are only too glad to bring about a demoraliza- 
tion of all law, as the open violations of the 
liquor law necessarily tend to do, then I believe 
we shall rouse ourselves and create a public 
opinion through self-discipline.” 


All thanks to son Charles P. Taft 2d. 
for the copy of his father’s New Haven 
speech.—Eb. 


Mettle 
Sirs: 
We know old Homer oft would nod 
(At least, we’re told he did)— 
But that our Time with clay is shod, 
Our idol—God forbid! 


— vara 


Yet so it seems, and pity ’tis 
But none the less, ’tis true— 
At diction, self-proclaimed a “wiz” 
We hoped for more from you. 


You should be on your mettle, Time 
Lest lapses should be chronic 
Mayhap this futile little rime 
Will prove a needful tonic! 
LAURETTA KELLAHER 
Sec’y to the Store Manager 
Filene’s, 
Boston, Mass, 


Rhymester Kellaher’s inspiration was 
the following phrase “Citizens of the Re- 
public were put on their metal... .” 
(Time, Nov. 19). To a Time writer a 
reprimand for spelling by ear. To Rhyme- 
ster Kellaher all credit for putting Time 
on its mettle—Eb. 


. . ape 
Might, Right 


Sirs: 
The voters of this Nation 
Have rizen to their might. 
And dealt a blow to liquor 
That cheers the friends of right. 
The aim of whiskey lovers 
To give us Booze again, 
Has failed to meet approval 
In minds of righteous men. 


A. D. Harp, M. D. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
o~ 
Thought, Fear, Hope 
Sirs: 

After reading your article on ‘Mental Hy- 
giene” in the Nov. 19 issue, I am moved to 
express a thought—a fear—and a hope. 

The thought is admiration for the terse, true 
statement of the most important movement of 
our time—the intelligent preventive as well as 
curative treatment of mental disease. 

The fear is the impression your brutally frank 
description might make on your casual reader, 
who cannot realize the enormous significance of 
a personal experience like Beers’ being turned to 
account for the benefit of mankind. 

And the hope is that conditions in this country 
—where there are more mentally sick in asylums 
than there are students in colleges—will be better 
appreciated, that more people will read “A Mind 
That Found Itself,’ a true story of absorbing 
interest, and learn what wide movement also 
started by Mr. Beers will receive the attention, 
sympathy and support it deserves. 

W. J. Hoccson 

New York City 


oe 











Leprosy 
Sirs: 

In No. 16, Vol. XII of your most excellent 
magazine I find under the heading “Leprosy 
Missionaries” a highly interesting item about 
the treatment of this malady. 

May I point out that Leprosy is not only 
treated with chaulmoogra-oil, but also with gold 
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FLEETWOODS 
The Ultimate in Lunutions acherafe.. 


tk. those who desire a motor car expressing their own tastes and individ- 
uality, the Fleetwood Body Corporation has collaborated with the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company in interpreting in the new Fleetwood-Cadillacs and Fleetwood-La Salles the 
very ultimate in luxurious coachcraft. 

Style—‘“‘the invariable mark of any master,” individuality of appeal and per- 
fect craftsmanship, these have long constituted an ideal and a tradition with Fleetwood. 
They are in very fact symbolized by tre name Fleetwood. 

Three generations of coach-crafters passed this ideal and this tradition to tae 
present Fleetwocd Body Corporation which has, since, uninterruptedly specialized in 
the production of custom-built bodies precisely interpreting owners’ peculiar artistic 


perception and preference. 


As in the days of Early American coachcraft, Fleetwood’ s successors to those 
Eighteenth Century artisans with their Old World traditions of craftsmanship, still 
produce the highest quality work, today specifically destined for those fields of motoring 


service where style factors—beauty, charm of contour, perfection of proportions, 


luxurious appotntment—are paramount. 


‘ Representative creations of this famous line are now available in twenty-two 
‘ exquisite models, Fleetwood designed and Fleetwood built, and can be had only in the 
= new Cadillacs and La Salles. Varying body types and styles are on display in 
; the Cadillac-La Salle showrooms of the more important centers throughout the country, 
“4 and at our Salon and Studios, 10 Fast 57th Street, New York. 


FLEETWOOD BODY CORPORATION 


UNIT OF FISHER BODY CORPORATION * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Hamilton* spend week- 
ends in the Willow Grouse whether the sun 


shines or no. 


OWEVER seafaring winds may blow, 
Friday night sees Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
safely aboard their Elco for their regular week- 
end cruise. From their Connecticut home in 
Stamford, they make the motor trip to River- 
side, where the Willow Grouse is anchored, 


in a few minutes. 


The Hamilton Elco, a standard 42-foot 
cruiser with special arrangements, was built 
in 1927. Its decks are enclosed, so that cruis- 
ing plans may be made without the least 
thought of weather conditions. And with 
sleeping quarters for six and a galley equip- 
ment that understands seagoing appetites, it 
invariably makes its owners as comfortable as 
they are at home. 


From Riverside it is barely an hour’s run 
across to Lloyd’s Harbor on the North Shore 
of Long Island, where they usually anchor for 
the night and sometimes for the whole week- 
end. The Willow Grouse is one of a group 
of boats which visit this little harbor regularly 
and a convivial habit of Sunday morning 
calls has sprung up among their owners. A 
cool, early-morning swim in sun ~ spangled 
waters—a breakfast that must include bacon 
«+. an hour’s rest on lazy decks eee And then 
the neighborly exchange begins—with gossip 
that has to do with cruises, with races, and, 
among the ladies, with yachting togs and 
problems of the galley. 


The Hamilton’s short 
cruises are generally along 


the North Shore, sometimes 





on to Block Island —for racing, sword fishing, 
or surf bathing. In the summer of 1927 they 
made their longest cruise—by easy stages to 
Marthas Vineyard. 

As My. Hamilton is an enthusiastic sports- 
man, racing is one of the keenest pleasures 
which his Elco experiences have afforded. 
In 1926, with the Willow Grouse’s prede- 
cessor,a 34-foot Cruisette, he won every race 


he entered — the Cruiser Championship of 
America, the Block Island, the Bear Moun- 


tain, and the Hunt Trophy. With the Willow 
Grouse, in 1927 and 1928, he has won prac- 


tically all the cruiser races . . . . 


The history of every Elco boat is as thrill- 
ingly individual as the man who owns it. For 
each owner finds in the opportunity for in- 
dependent voyaging a constant stimulation 
and a challenge, and each responds in a 
characteristic way. 

At Port Elco, where we will be glad to re- 
ceive you at any time, you can get right aboard 
a Forty-Two (or any other model on display) 
and make your own tour of inspection. Or 
we will send you Catalog T on request. 

PORT ELCO (permanent exhibit), 247 
Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New York. 
Distributors in Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles 
and Miami. 

Plant and Marine Basin, The Elco Works, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six, $2,975; 
Cruisette, $5,950; Thirty-Eight, $10,750; 
Forty-Two, $15,500; Fifty, $25,500. 


*Although this is the bona fide 
story of an Elco we have used 


fictitious names. 
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compounds. This treatment has been introduced 
after the experiences gained by that of tubercu- 
losis on a similar base, to which latter disease, 
Leprosy is related. 

The drawbacks of the gold treatment so far 
are its high toxicity and the local reaction, when 
applied by injection. 

On the base of a new general principle of 
chemo-therapy, I succeeded in producing new 
gold compounds, which are incorporated through 
the skin, by simply rubbing them in. Thus the 
local reaction and the toxical amount, are 
avoided. The work is still in its experimental 
stage. Should the results prove in future to be 
so promising as they have been hitherto, I 
should be glad to furnish this new compound to 
the U. S. A. leprosy wards for trial. 

Many thanks for the numerous informations 
received by reading your splendid publication. 
Certainly: qui habet tempus habet vitam! 

Dr. Maxim BING 


Collaborator Social Science Service 

Washington, D. C, 

—— 
Again, Ultra-Violet Glass 
Sirs: 

I am not a scientist and so of course am not 
in a position to question Dr. Janet Clark’s 
findings, but I take issue with Dr. Clark’s con- 
clusions that “the amount [1/6ooth of the noon- 
day sun’s ultra-violet light; Time, Sept. 10] is 
obviously too small to be of any great value.” 

We have used Vita glass for approximately 
one year in Neighborhood House in Washington, 
D. C., and we are delighted with its results. 

In the first place, the attendance record of 45 
children enrolled in the Settlement Kindergarten 
was increased by one-third over the record of 
a similar group the year before. We have had 
a baby since he was five weeks old cared for in 
our Day Nursery. He is now twenty months 
old and in almost perfect physical condition. His 
mother was an invalid before he was born and 
within the month died in the Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital. 

During the past summer when constant rains 
made the homes of our nursery group very damp, 
and many children who did not receive our care 
suffered from catarrhal colds, our children kept 
perfectly well. 

All any one needs to do is to visit our group 
of well children to be convinced of our care of 
them under the Vita glass. I wish every home 
and institution that cares for children might 
have Vita glass. ... 

Ciara D. NELIGH 
Head Resident 
Neighborhood House 
Washington, D. C. 


Time Advertised 
Sirs: 

Attached hereto is front page of our Nov. 20 
edition in which Time gets a bit of free pub- 
licity, which we think deserved. 

Thanking you for the weekly treat that comes 
to me, 

Hutton BEeLLAn 
Editor 
The Times-Democrat 
Altus, Okla. 


In his personal column, Snap Shots, 
Editor Bellah said: 


“The nature of today’s column will be some- 
thing like advertising for the thing discussed but 
if our readers will follow our advice there are 
few oi them who will ever forget that we knew 
at least one good thing when we saw it. 

“We have been reading a little periodical for 
the past five years called Time, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine, and it is all its name implies, 
weekly crammed with vital news and a mirror of 
the world of the past week. 

“Whatever advertising value to Time this 
column is today, it is welcome. For our readers, 
there is no periodical published that we know of 
that will give you the world survey in so short 
a time as TrmeE and we have it accurate, educa- 
tional, concise, interesting, inclusive yet brief 
and virtually indispensable in keeping up with 
what is going on. 

“Every high school and college in the nation 
should have this periodical on file in its library 
and every current events class of our schools 
should require that it be regular reading. Every 
man in the least interested in what is going on 
in the world and especially the busy man who 
has but little time to devote to reading is missing 
something if he doesn’t read Time.” 

For this generous advertisement, TrME 


is most grateful.—Eb. 
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These routes today offer not only great natural geographic 
advantages for the flow of travel and commerce but also 
inspiring traditions, glorious scenery and the finest of |S 
‘|! modern railway service. {Only Southern Pacific offers choice | 
of four great routes for transcontinental travel 


Golden Scare Rowre—The derect bee between the Mudie Wex and Southern Califorma. 
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. 4 Great Routes 





10,820 miles of rail lines 


You can follow one pioneer route to the West, return 
another; see the whole Pacific Coast. 


Close behind the “prairie schooners” of the pioneers 
came Southern Pacific—inheriting the best natural 


routes to the Pacific Coast, and bringing speed and - 


comfort into westward travel. 


Twelve trains daily now bear visitors to California 
over Southern Pacific lines. You can stepinto through 
Pullman sleeper at Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis, New Orleans or 
Seattle. Four great routes, some with alternative 
lines, offer you a choiceavailable on no other railroad 
system. You can go one way, return another. Stop 
over anywhere. 

In the luxury of club and observation cars and 
restful Pullmans, you will glide through historic 
country: Louisiana, Texas, the Spanish-American 
Southwest with its Apache Trail motor highway side- 


trip to prehistoric cliff dwellings ; the Columbia River 
country; or the sapphire blue of Donner Lake and 
Lake Tahoe, and finally the Spanish Missions and 
Pacific shoreline of California. 


Four premier trains daily 


In addition to its own fine steamships sailing weekly from New York to New 
Orleans, Southern Pacific speeds a premier limited train daily east and west over 
each of its four routes, These trains are ‘*Sunset Limited’’, New Orleans to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco; ‘‘ Golden State Limited’, none faster or 
finer between Chicago and Southern California, with through Pullmans to and from 
San Diego, Los Angeles and Santa Barbara—(both affording stopover at El Paso, 
just across the Rio Grande from Juarez in Old Mexico) ; ‘‘San Francisco Overland 
Limited” , straight across midcontinent from Chicago; and “The Cascade”, from 
Seattle and Portland to San Francisco via the new scenic Cascade line of Shasta 
Route. Shasta Route to California is for travelers via northern United States or 
Canadian railroads. 

See the whole Pacific Coast! Southern Pacific’s four great routes alone offer 
this variety. Send your name and address at once to E. W. Crapp, Traffic mana- 
ger, Dept. K-24, 310 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for free book, ‘* How 
Best to See the Pacific Coast”, Add 25¢ for large copy of above Antique Map, in 
full colors, 23 x 32 inches, 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 
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Twelve beautiful, custom designed bodies 
were exhibited on the Lincoln chassis at the 
New York National Body Builders’ Salon, 
where they occasioned the most enthusiastic 
commendation. € That the Lincoln is al- 
ways an outstanding choice on these occa- 
sions for the display of fine coach work is 
a tribute to its well-balanced excellence and 
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to the superiority of its compact V-type en- 
gine, which allows the builders maximum 
freedom in utilizing chassis space for body 
design and the comfort of passengers. € All 
Lincoln body styles are the creation of cus- 
tom designers—therefore they are lastingly 


beautiful, and always in keeping with 


that which is vogue and perfectly correct. 


Motor Company 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


“Skunked”’ 


President Coolidge: “I don’t like this 
pie. Get me one with crust on.” 

Waiter William Brown: “Y-yes suh, yes 
suh.” 


Waiter Brown looked puzzled as he went 
back to the kitchen of the dining car. As 
everyone knows, including Calvin Cool- 
idge, pumpkin pie never has a top crust. 
Waiter Brown conferred with the chef. 
Soon he returned with another piece of 
pumpkin pie. Mrs. Coolidge was smiling. 

Waiter Brown: “Here is one with jest a 
little more brown on top. The pies with 
crust on ’em were ate by the Secret Service 
men.” 

President Coolidge eyed his new pie and 
nodded. Waiter Brown withdrew. Presi- 
dent Coolidge picked up a fork and said 
to Mrs. Coolidge: “Pretty good answer.” 

It was the first time a Republican Presi- 
dent had ever made a visit of any duration 
in Virginia. Crowds cheered the Coolidge 
progress through Staunton and Waynes- 
boro to the Swannanoa Country Club, 
overlooking the Shenandoah Valley. 
Thanksgiving gifts poured up the moun- 
tain—a monster fruit cake, a dozen quail, 
a juicy Virginia ham, six boxes of apples, 
a monster turkey. 

The White House dogs had been taken 
along for a romp in the country—Tiny 
Tim, the ruddy chow; Bessie, the yellow 
collie; Diana, the white collie, King Cole, 
the black Belgian police dog. President 
Coolidge sat down in the club living room 
to see and hear Movietones of himself 
making his Thanksgiving proclamation, 
and of Kings George of England and Al- 
fonso of Spain. The moving, talking fig- 
ures on the screen excited the dogs, 
infuriated them. They barked and barked 
and BARKED. President Coolidge helped 
chase them from the room. The show be- 
gan over again. 

After services in the Baptist Church at 
Charlottesville—conducted by a Presby- 
terian, with a sermon by a Methodist*— 
the President shook hands with Governors 
Angus W. McLean of North Carolina and 
Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia, who es- 
corted him to the mansion of President 
Edwin A. A'derman of the University of 
Virginia for a buffet lunch. Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson was there. President Coolidge 
twitted Governor Byrd about a cartoon 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch which 
showed a Southern Colonel peering through 
a knothole in the fence of a football field. 
A sign on the fence said: ‘Football, 


*The Coolidges, as everyone knows, are Con- 
gregationalists, 





ginia (Rep.) vs. University of North Caro- 
lina (Rep.)—President Coolidge (Rep.) 
will attend.” The Colonel’s companion 
was asking: “See any Democrats, 
Colonel?” 

North Carolina won the game, 24—20. 
President Coolidge watched only the first 
quarter, when Virginia led 7—6. 

The President had two shotguns with 
him and braved. a chilly drizzle to fire at 
some clay pigeons on the club grounds. He 
broke 19 out of 25. Next day he tried it 
again, but missed the first few. He asked 
Col. Starling if there was anything wrong 
with the trap. No, said Col. Starling, but 
let the President watch out for the strong 
crossing wind. 

Col. Starling had been out quail-shooting 
and brought back several birds. The Presi- 
dent, in starched collar, yellow necktie, 
leather waistcoat, green mackinaw coat, 
riding trousers, laced boots and ten-gallon 
hat, motored ten miles to a backwoods 
cabin where a Dr. W. B. Hodge, one Clyde 
Moorehead and one Wirt Hatcher, prac- 
ticed gunners, awaited him with four setter 
dogs. The President patted the dogs, 
loaded his gun, marched into the scrub-oak 
and broom-sage. Hosts, guides and de- 
tectives followed, gunless. 

BR-r-r-r-r-r went a covey of quail, 
flushed ‘‘wild” by the too-eager dogs. The 
President raised his gun but did not fire. 
Soon Flossie, smartest of the setters, 
whipped into a point. The President 
walked up and—b/am—missed the single 
bird that whirred away. There were four 
more points, four more blams. Not a 
feather was cut. The President went home 
“skunked.” Col. Starling suggested that 
the trouble was the full-choke bore of the 
Presidential gun, 
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patterned for trap- 


shooting rather than live game. From the 
way he shrugged and scowled, it seemed 
the President blamed his bulky green 
mackinaw. Or perhaps it was the ten- 
gallon hat. 


@ President Coolidge telephoned Governor 
Trumbull’s mansion in Hartford, Conn., 
formally to congratulate his son John on 
the formal announcement of his engage- 
ment to marry Miss Florence Trumbull. It 
was Governor & Mrs. Trumbull’s silver 
(25th) wedding anniversary. 


peares) Sea as 


“Test has Come” 


The last message of Calvin Coolidge 
to the U. S. Congress proved to be a 
brief and unmomentous document. It 
began, of course, on Peace and Prosperity. 
It announced that, thanks to prudent 
budget pruning, the Treasury might have 
a surplus of 37 millions this year instead 
of the 94-million deficit rumored before 
the election. Let Congress beware of the 
“unthinkable disgrace” of unbalancing the 
budget between now and June 30, it said. 


The message touched conventionally on 
foreign relations, taking the Senate’s rati- 
fication of the Kellogg treaty for granted. 
Again the cruiser bill was urged (“I wish 
to repeat again for the benefit of the 
timid and the suspicious that this country 
is neither militaristic nor imperialistic”). 
Farm relief was urged—a revolving loan 
fund to help market surpluses; more re- 
search work, especially by the States. The 
Coolidge desires to see more railroad 
mergers and to get the government en- 
tirely out of the shipping business were 
re-expressed. There were flat pronounce- 
ments for building the Boulder Dam and 
against the government’s handling the 
electric by-product “as private enterprise 
can very well fill this field.” Again let 
the Muscle Shoals power and nitrate plants 
be leased, urged the President. 

Prohibition was reserved for a closing 
paragraph.. President Coolidge called upon 
all states and “all our inhabitants” to help 
federal enforcement. 

Finally there was a Conclusion—a sort 
of preliminary farewell to the U. S. people 
from Calvin Coolidge (who will make. at 
least one more Last Speech at the Hoover 
inauguration). ‘Said he of peace and pros- 
perity: “. .. Having reached this posi- 
tion, we should not fail to comprehend 
that it can be easily lost. It needs more 
effort for its support than the less exalted 
places of the world. . . . Peace and pros- 
perity are not finalities; they are only 
methods. It is too easy under their in- 
fluence for a nation to become selfish and 
degenerate. This test has come to the 
United States. .. .” 








TIME 
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Fifteenth Crossing 


. . . Goodwill between nations is not a 
policy or a task; it is a deduction arising 
from a series of actions. It is not a diplo- 
matic formula; it is an inspiration which 
flows from the ideals of a people—Herbert 
Hoover in Costa Rica. 


Exuding goodwill—and perspiration, for 
it grew hotter & hotter—President-Elect 
Hoover & party proceeded down the west 
coast of Central America, making four 
calls, to South America. 

Salvador. After Amapala, Honduras, 
the first stop (Time, Dec. 3) came La 
Union, Salvador. The Gulf of Fonseca 
was ruffled by a smart blow and the 
U.S. S. Maryland’s \aunches, in which the 
travellers crossed it, jounced and plunged. 
Like President Barahona of Honduras, 
President Pio Romero Bosque of Salvador 
found himself unable to receive the visi- 
tors, but sent his ministers of exchequer 
and foreign affairs. These dined the 
Hoovers at the home of James Gaylor, 
railroad man. The Maryland sailed that 
evening for Corinto, Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua. President-Elect Hoover 
had not yet seen a Latin American Presi- 
dent, though at Amapala, President-Elect 
Colindres of Honduras had appeared. At 
Corinto, not only President Adolfo Diaz 
was present but also onetime-President 
Frutos Chamorro, “Conservative” leader 
of 17 revolutions in the past four years, 
and President-Elect José Maria Moncada, 
“Liberal” leader whose election was over- 
seen by U. S. Marines. All three boarded 
the Maryland to break bread and discuss 
common desires. At a shore reception, 
Mr. Hoover had been handed a glass of 
champagne which he politely touched to 
his lips but did not sip. He now toasted 
Nicaragua in water and observed: “This 
occasion . . . represents a growing and 
united Nicaraguan people; a consolidation 
of forces for domestic peace. . . . I know 
it is the will of the American people that 
we should co-operate. . . .” 

Common desires expressed by MM. 
Diaz, Moncada & Chamorre were, a) To 
retain some U. S. Marines to continue 
training the Nicaraguan national guard; 
b) to persuade the U. S. soon to build the 
long-planned inter-oceanic canal across 
Nicaragua, for which a treaty and $3,000,- 
ooo have already been furnished. One of 
the canal’s original promoters, Judge 
Henry Douglas Pierce of Indianapolis, who 
first traversed the proposed route from 
west to east half a century ago, was in 
Nicaragua on one of many missions which 
have brought Nicaraguan leaders to favor 
the project. Judge Pierce, stricken with 
pneumonia at Managua, missed the Hoover 
party but was cheered by reports that the 
President-Elect seemed impressed with the 
necessity for another canal in view of the 
Panama Canal’s increasing crowdedness. 

The Hoover party left Nicaragua amid 
conventional comments. 

Costa Rica. The last stop in Central 
America seemed the most impressive. For 
one thing, Mr. Hoover put on his cutaway 
and high hat for the first time during the 
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He hangs with James Monroe. 


trip. Costa Ricans are ceremonious. Then, 
there was a 7o-mile rail trip, climbing 
most of the way through tropical moun- 
tains, to San José, the capital. President 
Cleto Gonzalez Viquez, a bold gentleman 
with a scholar’s brow, delivered perhaps 
the most sense-making speech of welcome 
thus far. He warmly and respectfully wel- 
comed “the illustrious statesman and dis- 
tinguished organizer,” referred to the U. S. 
as a “colossus,”’ acknowledged Costa Rica’s 
debt to the late Chief Justice White of 
the U. S.* and, without flourishes, said: 
“There is nothing more natural than the 
purpose of my Government to maintain 
and improve the good relations.” The 
Hoover reply was in kind. Besides orating 
about “co-operation” and “contacts,’’ Mr. 
Hoover tried to define what he means by 
“goodwill” (see above) and mentioned 
two specific things for which Costa Rica 
may be admired—wide distribution of land 
and home ownership, and four times as 
many schoolteachers as soldiers. 

Kingdom of Neptune. Over the 
Maryland’s side clambered a piratical 
visitor who said he was Davy Jones, emis- 
sary of King Neptune. He bore warrants 
to arrest some 800 of the 1,300 officers, 
men, guests on board who had never be- 
fore crossed the Equator. Mr. & Mrs. 
Hoover were exempt, he being a “shell- 
back” with 14 crossings of the Equator to 
his credit, more than anyone else present 
except his naval aide, Commander A. T. 
Beauregard. 

All night the Maryland echoed with the 
scufflings of “shellbacks” capturing and 
securing “pollywogs” for the next day’s 
rites. Officers as well as gobs were chained 

*In 1900, President Lorbet of France rendered 
an arbitral decision which was accepted, on the 
long-disputed Costa Rica-Panama boundary line. 
But the terms he used were general. The question 
was submitted to the U. S. and in 1914 Chief 
Justice White rendered a decision favorable to 
Costa Rica. Panama protested. There was dis- 
pute and even gunfire as late as 1921, when Pres- 
ident Harding insisted that Panama accept the 
White award, 


in the brig until, at 9 a. m., the parade 
began. 

First neophyte was Son Allan Hoover. 
It was charged that he had evaded Nep- 
tune’s court when he crossed the Equator 
two years ago; also, that he had sunburned 
the tonsils of his illustrious father’s secre- 
tary with a reading glass while the secre- 
tary (George Akerson) slept on deck. 
First he had to lie in state, lily in hand, 
while the band played a dirge and news- 
men who had boasted about having dress 
clothes with them paraded in cutaways 
and silk toppers. Then, neck and hands 
in stocks, he was led before the judges 
(his parents) and made to kiss the Royal 
Baby (a thuglike gob clutching a gallon 
bottle of milk and an electrified wand). 
A royal bootlegger administered a stoup of 
vinegar & pepper from a whiskey bottle. 
Then Son Allan was lathered with lamp- 
black, shaved with a wooden razor, 
dumped into a tank of water and beaten 
down a gauntlet with cotton clubs. 

Other pollywogs, other pranks. The 
Maryland passed the Equator, arrived 30 
miles off the mouth of the Guayas River, 
anchored. 

Ecuador. The gunboat Cleveland had 
steamed down from Panama to convey the 
travellers up the shallow estuary to 
Guayaquil, 40 miles inland. Soon after 
Saturday’s sunup the trip began. Ecu- 
ador’s cruiser, the Cotopaxi, came proudly 
downstream to Puna Island with a wel- 
coming committee. 

Poorest of South American republics, 
the country that gave the world the 
“Panama” hat gave the U. S. President- 
Elect a handsome reception. Motorboats 
swarmed out to surround and escort the 
Cleveland to her mooring. Some 50,000 
of the populace packed the waterfront. 

President Isidro Ayora, who, besides 
being his country’s foremost surgeon, is a 
sort of Ecuadorian Hamilton under whom 
Ecuadorian finances have been reborn, was 
at the pier to offer Mr. Hoover a hearty 
abrazo (hug and back-pat), which Mr. 
Hoover accepted and deftly returned. 
The nation’s leading newspaper announced 
that this was “one of the greatest events 
in the history of Ecuador, a never-to-be- 
forgotten day.” At the reception, the 
Ayora speech mentioned Washington, Lin- 
coln, Wilson. The Hoover speech men- 
tioned the surplus (first on record) in 
Ecuador’s treasury. 

The Hoovers spent their first night 
ashore since leaving California. 

They learned that Equador, too, has 
bootleggers—villains who circumvent the 
national match monopoly, smugglers of 
mechanical cigaret lighters. 

Laden with gifts of hats and lace, the 
Hoovers reboarded the Cleveland accom- 
panied by Dr. Ayora. The two men talked 
in private for three* hours. There was a 
state dinner on the Cleveland, a ball on 
shore. At daybreak the Cleveland, carried 
the Hoovers out to the Maryland which 
steamed forthwith for Callao. 

Peru. An advance welcome has been 
sent to Guayaquil by airplane from Presi- 
dent Agusto B. Leguia of Peru, the latter’s 
picture and a portrait of James (Doc- 
trine) Monroe were hung together in the 
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Parliament building at Lima. The cruiser 
Almirante Grau flagship of the Peruvian 
navy (13 vessels) steamed out to meet 
the Maryland. U. S. Ambassador-to-Peru, 
Alexander Pollock Moore had his shoes 
shined extra-specially and congratulated 
himself again and again on being where 
he was in the middle of things as usual. 

The shores of the potato’s native land* 
are walled by mountains which majesti- 
cally echoed the salutes and counter-salutes 
of nations as the Maryland steamed in. 
Motors waited in Callao to carry the 
Hoovers up to Lima, perhaps the best 
U. S.-advertised city in South America, 
thanks to its non-existent Bridge of San 
Luis Rey. 

Plans were made to interpolate in the 
Hoover itinerary after Lima a call on land- 
locked Bolivia. The Maryland was to halt 
off Antofagasta (Chile) and receive Bo- 
livan officials on board. Chile, shocked 
and shaken by an earthquake (see p. 19) 
awaited with double eagerness the arrival 
of the famed U. S. disaster-doctor. 


THE CABINET 


Hoover Report 


A report signed by Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce (written late in 
the summer after the appointment of 
Secretary Whiting, his successor) was pub- 
lished last week. Last commercial survey 
by the man who made the Commerce De- 
partment famous, it covered fiscal+ 1928, 
which ended June 30, just after Mr. 
Hoover was nominated and before his res- 
ignation was accepted. It sounded very 
familiar, being largely a replica of its 
author’s campaign speech. “Fiscal 1928,” 
said Mr. Hoover, “had continued the high 
economic activity which has become char- 
acteristic of American industry.” He cited 
the Mississippi flood, the cotton depres- 
sion, and a temporary abeyance of motor- 
making (Ford’s style change), as the 
causes of a recession of indices last fall 
which was recovered last spring. He said: 
‘Unemployment was relatively unimpor- 
tant . . . the rate of real wages and the 
standard of living of the masses of the 
people remained higher than anywhere else 
in the world.” 

The dollar-volume of U. S. exports de- 
clined gt millions in 1928 from the post- 
War peak of 4,968 millions reached in 
1927. But this was due to lower prices. 
Quantitatively exports increased slightly. 
The dollar-volume would have risen but 
for the poor cotton crop. 

On the import side, there were slight 
declines in the dollar-volume of food- 
stuffs, raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tures, but an increase in manufactures. 
The manufactures item indicated increased 
competition from abroad and illustrated 
that price-reductions were also the cause 
of shrinkage in dollar-volume of imports. 
Quantitatively, 1928 imports increased 


*The white potato (Battata) was “discovered” 
along with Incas Andes gold etc. etc. by 16th 
century Spaniards. The potato entered Spain, 
Italy, Belgium before its supposed home Ireland, 
whither it was taken in 1586 by colonists 
returning from Raleigh’s venture in the Carolinas. 

tSee footnote to Jardine Report. 


nearly 3% over 1927 and the total was 
record-breaking. 

The “Balance-of-Trade”—ratio of ex- 
ports over imports—remained favorable. 
The export margin amounted, in merchan- 
dise, to some $731,000,000o—about the 
same as in the last seven years. Gold ex- 
ports, also, were heavy in 1928, in contrast 
to the heavy influx of gold in 1927. This 
indicated a general fortifying of the buy- 
ing power of U. S. customers. 


—$——_ 
Jardine Report 


The Secretary of Agriculture must deal 
with crop-years—from sowing-time to har- 
vest-time—rather than with fiscal* years, 
which, in the U. S., begin and end in the 
middle of calendar years. Secretary Jar- 
dine, reporting on the crop-year 1927-28 
and anticipating 1928-29, announced: 

That the U. S. farmer’s gross income 
increased somewhat in the past year: 

1926-27 income..... $12,127,000,000 

1927-28 income..... $12,253,000,000 

The 1928-29 income should be still 
larger. Specially well off are dairymen, 
beefmen, poultrymen, hogmen. Not so 
well off are grainmen, haymen, tobacco- 
men, potatomen. 

Despite bad weather, yield-per-acre was 
3% above average this year, although some 
10,000,000 acres of winter wheat were 
frost-killed and a cold, wet June hampered 
reseeding. 

Acreage of crops harvested was record- 
breaking. The year’s increase exceeded any 
year since 1918, when farmers planted for 
war. The Mississippi flood of 1927 caused 
this sharp difference. The report re- 
marked: “Expansion of acreage is not 
always desirable, and the expansion this 
year in the case of certain crops—notably 
potatoes—was definitely undesirable. Ex- 
pansion of acreage, however, is at least a 
mark of confidence in the future of agri- 
culture. The increase was pretty well dis- 
tributed throughout the country and was 
divided among cotton, spring wheat, pota- 
toes, and other leading crops. A decline 
representing a shift to more intensive crops 
took place in the acreage previously 
devoted to hay.” 

The unusually large cotton acreage suf- 
fered unusually from boll weevil. 

The wheat crop exceeded goo million 
bushels for the first time since 1919. 

Event-of-the-year was the success of the 
livestock industry. Cattle prices reached a 
peak record-breaking for peace-time. 


THE CONGRESS 
Seventieth Sits 


Six months silent, the Capitol on Mon- 
day again rumbled and bumbled with the 
confusion of many voices that tells the 
country Congress is in session. Like reluc- 
tant school boys, Senators and Representa- 
tives came trooping back to open the sec- 
ond session of the 7oth Congress. 

A bare breeze riffled the three flags atop 
the nation’s law factory. The air was mild 
and misty. Many people, spectators, work- 
ers, newsmen, scurried around the wide 


*In Latin, fiscus—money basket. 





plazas. Big autos zipped back and forth 
importantly. 

It took the House 60 minutes to plow 
through the hoary formalities of getting 
down to legislative business, the Senate 
15. Then, exhausted, they both adjourned, 
to receive the President’s message (see 


Q). 

Ahead of them stretches a flexible 
program. Nine apropriations bills must be 
passed before March 4 to finance the gov- 
ernmental machine after July 1. Boulder 
dam, 15 new cruisers for the Navy, the 
Kellogg anti-war treaty—these are the 
Senate’s immediate job. In the House is 
gossip of a rivers and harbors bill, of 
reapportionment. Farm relief casts a 
streaky shadow of uncertainty across all 
plans and farther in the background lurks 
tariff revision. 

Long before the noon hour of meeting, 
members congregated on the House floor to 
talk, to listen, to laugh, to mill around, to 
exude cordiality, to slap backs, to wring 
friendly hands, to encircle familiar shoul- 
ders. Two prime conversational topics 
predominated: 

1) The election and how it went, pre- 
cinct by precinct, in each Congressional 
district. 

2) The unwelcome possibility of an ex- 
traordinary session of the 71st Congress 
after March 4. 


Little reception knots formed about the 
House floor. Veterans, committee chair- 
men, held court. The four women mem- 
bers, all in black, greeted their many 
admirers. New York’s Snell (Rules Com- 
mittee) stood behind his aisle table, 
frowning, sharpening a pencil with a blunt 
watch chain knife. Leader Tilson beamed 
at his flock and rearranged neatly typed 
resolutions on blue paper. The galleries, 
splotched with color, were long ago over- 
flowing. Mrs. Alice Longworth, the 
Speaker’s wife, was there, incognito, be- 
cause she failed to remove her brown hat 
and reveal her gleaming hair. 

Suddenly lights flashed on in the glass- 
paneled ceiling, with theatre footlight 
effect. Instead of a rising curtain, Speaker 
Longworth, with jaunty step, mounted the 
rostrum, struck his gavel twice upon the 


- block and called above the din: “The 


House will be in order.” Opposite him the 
hands of the big gilt clock exactly met at 
the top of the dial. 

Chaplain Montgomery prayed for three 
minutes. From gallery corners cameras 
clicked and movie men cranked, grateful 
for the brief immobility of the house. Its 
membership was caught by the prayer in 
disordered patterns. 

“Alabama—John McDuffie—Here.” 

Clerk Chaffee was calling the roll by 
states. His thin, persistent voice was swal- 
lowed up in the roar of more informal talk. 
Each Congressman had so much to say— 
and life was so short. The Speaker fidgeted 
his gavel handle for order but didn’t get 
it. In front of him the well of the House 
grew crowded with would-be attendants 
cupping: their ears to catch their names. 
The membership rattled on. They eddied 
down out of the aisles into a tight packed 
mass. Handshaking went on ceaselessly. 
Indiana’s Wood (appropriation boss) and 
Wisconsin’s Berger (lone Socialist) col- 
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lided in the melee, thumbed shoulders joy- 
ously, laughed, separated. Snell and 
Texas’ Garner mounted the Speaker’s plat- 
form, joshing. The Speaker was drawn 
into their fun. All held hands fondly. 

After 30 minutes’ confusion, Leader Til- 
son suggested all sit down for the second 
round of the call, “so no one will be 
missed.” Fifteen minutes later the fact is 
startlingly announced that 374 members 
are present. 

The last 15 minutes is given over to the 
announcement of a resignation, the swear- 
ing in of seven new members, and the 
adoption of “profound sorrow” resolutions 
on the death of six members during the 
recess. 

A resolution to notify the President that 
the House was ready to do business with 
him brought an objection from Ohio’s 
Fitzgerald. His complaint was that the 
House was not properly organized, as no 
reapportionment under the 1920 census 
had been executed as requested by the 
Constitution. 

New York’s witty Clarke asked him if 
he hadn’t been drawing his salary just the 
same. Laughter squelched the objection. 
Adjournment was then taken “as a further 
mark of respect” to deceased members. 

In the Senate the procedure was essen- 
tially the same, though less raucous, more 
dignified. Its members circulated about in 
friendly fashion. Leader Curtis ambled 
down the aisle to shake hands with his 
ex-rival Robinson. Blease of South Caro- 
lina blossomed out in a dark red vest. 
Simmons and Heflin, wearing broad “I- 
told-you-so” looks, were apparently re- 
ceived by other Democrats without rancor. 

Watson shuttled in and out of the 
throng, creating good will for his candidacy 
as majority leader to succeed Curtis. 
Jones, ‘“‘receptive” candidate, fussed with 
papers on his desk. The Indianian’s slick 
promises have given him the inside track. 
He started his “campaign” immediately 
after November 6th by lining up Senate 
vote over long-distance telephone. 

Hiram Johnson, hands folded compla- 
cently, awaited the battle of Boulder Dam, 
the Senate’s first business. Arizona’s Ash- 
hurst smiled antagonism at him from 
across the center gangway. 

Roll call, three new senators sworn in 
(Vandenberg, Michigan; Thomas, Idaho; 
Glenn, Illinois) adjournment for death of 
Idaho’s Gooding rounded out the Senate’s 
first day’s activities. 


Sn 


Britten to Britain 


Every now and then, someone in Wash- 
ington “speaks out of turn.” Immediately, 
the rest of Washington is agog and re- 
mains so until it has decided whether the 
outspoken one is a fool, a publicity seeker, 
a self-important ass or a wise and forth- 
right fellow. 

It happened last week. Representative 
Fred Albert Britten of Illinois, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House, took it upon himself to cable 
Premier Stanley Baldwin of Great Britain 
and suggest that a select committee from 
the House of Commons meet with the 
Britten committee, “preferably in Canada 
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WASHINGTON’S JONES 


But for Watson, he’d be Sherlock. 


after March 4,” for “friendly discussion” 
about applying the much-vexed principle 
of sea-power equality between the U. S. 
and Britain to all warships unaffected by 
the Washington treaty of 1922. 

When Secretary Kellogg heard about it 
he as good as called Mr. Britten a fool. 
“T refer you to the Constitution and the 
laws,” he said. The Constitution, of course, 
vests the direction of U. S. foreign policy 
in the President. The Logan Act of 1799 
makes it a criminal offense for any citizen 
without the Government’s sanction to cor- 
respond with any foreign power with intent 
to influence either country’s conduct “in 
relation to any disputes or controversies 
with the United States.” Anticipating 
some such move as Mr. Britten’s, the 
State Department has lately been circu- 
lating copies of the Logan Act in quarters 
where it might be necessary. 

Mr. Britten’s reply to Secretary Kellogg 
was: 1) that he had not contravened the 
President’s power over foreign policy, 
since he did not seek to change a U. S. 
policy but to further the policy of Anglo- 
American naval equality long-since laid 
down; 2) that the Constitution charges 
Congress to provide, maintain and regu- 
late the Army & Navy, and 3) that he had 
not violated the Logan Act since the sub- 
ject for discussion was neither a “dispute” 
nor a “controversy.” “My proposal has to 
do with peace,” Mr. Britten observed. 

Many a political pundit, especially the 
editorial writers of Eastern newspapers, 
expressed horror at Mr. Britten’s “amaz- 
ing indiscretion.” They tartly accused him 
of publicity-seeking. They said he was 
trying to show off because he had just be- 
come chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. They reminded people that he was 
the Congressman who wangled the Army- 
Navy football game out of the East and 
onto Soldier Field, Chicago, two years 
ago—a “publicity stunt” if ever there was 
one. Moreover Mr. Britten had been 


notoriously a Big Navy man. His volte 
face could only be meant as a grandstand 
play. The political pundits on the side- 
lines blushed for their country. 

To such criticism Mr. Britten might 
have replied that 1) he had long loomed 
as large on the Naval Affairs Committee 
as its last chairman, the late Representa- 
tive Butler of Pennsylvania; 2) that pub- 
licity-seeking is not necessarily reprehen- 
sible, depending entirely on what you seek 
to promote, yourself or a good idea, and 
3) that one is not necessarily a Big Navy 
man out of sheer blood-thirst, that Big 
Navy men might gladly become Little 
Navy men if all other Big Navy men would 
join them. 

If Mr. Britten is a self-important ass, 
colleagues who have known him in the 
House for 15 years have yet to find it out. 
He is blunt, yes, and self-confident, and a 
bit crude at times in a blustery Chicago 
way. But he has never been blown up 
about himself. 

Laying aside folly, publicity and asi- 
ninity, a part of Washington was obliged, 
therefore, to see if there might not be 
some wisdom in the Britten plan, how- 
ever unconventional it seemed. Calmly 
examined, Mr. Britten’s cablegram to 
Premier Baldwin, and the explanatory 
statement published with it, were found 
to contain the following points: 

Premier Baldwin had, a fortnight previ- 
ously, expressed a desire to see more 
personal discussion between U. S. and 
British representatives. (And Viscount 
Lee of Fareham had suggested a two-man 
conference. ) 

Mr. Britten well knew the kind of dis- 
cussions Mr. Baldwin had in mind—in- 
formal discussions such as Mr. Britten and 
many another people’s representative, from 
the U. S. and other countries, have par- 
ticipated in at meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union.* 

Britons and U. S. citizens were alike dis- 
appointed by the failure of the Geneva 
Conference for cruiser-limitation last year 
and “surely some way should be found” 
to discuss and prepare before the five- 
power conference scheduled for 1931. 

It is often said that too many admirals 
spoiled the Geneva Conference; therefore 
Mr. Britten specified an all-civilian con- 
ference. 

Following as closely as it did President 
Coolidge’s blunt declaration of U. S. inde- 
pendence in Navy-building (Time, Nov. 
19)—a declaration which restored Anglo- 
American “understanding” to a pre-War 
mood—the Britten proposal seemed, just 
possibly, to be a blunt Representative’s 
effort to start all over again, without Presi- 
dential prolixity or diplomatic red-tape, 
and get an elementary subject thoroughly 
thrashed out between the plain people of 
two friendly countries. 


*In 1904, Congress appropriated $50,000 for 
Interparliamentary Union sessions in St. Louis. 
Result: The Hague Peace Conference called by 
President Roosevelt in 1907. In 1913, Repre 
sentative Ainey of Pennsylvania brought together 
the Union’s Japanese Group and, by friendly 
discussion, helped avert war between U. S. and 
Japan. Congress appropriated $50,000 for Union 
sessions at Washington in 1925, and $10,000 for 
this year’s sessions in Berlin. 
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Etiquette demanded that Premier Bald- 
win consult the U. S. State Department 
and reply through it to Mr. Britten. Thor- 
oughly annoyed by Mr. Britten, the State 
Department would have liked to discour- 
age Premier Baldwin from doing more 
than acknowledge the receipt of the Brit- 
ten cablegram. Premier Baldwin let it be 
known that his answer was “in the same 
friendly spirit” as Mr. Britten’s message 
but left it to Secretary Kellogg to pass 
the answer on to Mr. Britten and the 
U. S. public. 

President Coolidge let it be known that 
he resented the Britten “encroachment” 
on Presidential prerogative and the criti- 
cism of Coolidge conduct implied in the 
Britten proposal. It was indicated that 
Mr. Britten would receive the Administra- 
tion’s most awful rebuke, Silence. 

Mr. Britten, unabashed, let it be known 
that he was pleased with the success of his 
effort, whether or not it resulted in a 
Congress-Commons conference. Whatever 
was said about him in the U. S., he had 
the satisfaction of seeing a great deal of 
approving comment in the British press. 
The worst British editors could find to say 
was that the Britten message was “not 
very important” because he is ‘“‘well known 
as a Big Navy man.” The Daily News 
(Liberal) remarked: “His real crime is that 
he has publicly administered to two gov- 
ernments bursting with etiquette a severe 
dose of common sense.” 

While the State Department clung to 
the Baldwin message and kept indignant 
Mr. Britten in the dark, in came the oar 
of Representative La Guardia of New 
York, chief House gadfly. He prepared a 
resolution directing the Secretary of State 
to. transmit forthwith an invitation from 
Congress to Commons to meet for the 
purpose suggested by Mr. Britten at 
Havana. 

Mr. Britten only found out what Mr. 
Baldwin had replied to him when Mr. 
Baldwin told Parliament. “I cordially re- 
ciprocate the spirit,” said Mr. Baldwin. 
But, “except to remove the possibility of 
misunderstanding, I feel it would not be 
consistent with the courtesy which I owe 
to the United States Government to ex- 
press my further opinion on the proposal 
on which, as I understand it, they have 
not been consulted.” 


HEROES 
Jones 


It is a fact—and no fault of aviation— 
that many a little boy of 1928 wants, some 
day, to be an engineer (the pilot of a 
steam locomotive). Still great is the ap- 
peal of the whistle in the night, the glare 
of the boiler fire, the singing rails. 

All the glamor of railroading is summed 
up in two words—Casey Jones. Mention 
these words to any engineer, fireman or 
roundhouse worker, and he will immedi- 
ately be your friend. If he doesn’t start 
singing, he will tell you a pack of grand 
stories. 

There was once an engineer named John 
Luther Jones, they called him Casey be- 
cause he was born near Cayce, Kentucky. 
He piloted the Illinois Central’s Cannonball 

















Joun LUTHER JONES 


. of the singing rails and a Negro 
Homer. 


No. 1, crack passenger train between New 
Orleans and Chicago. On the midnight run 
of March 18, 1900, with Mardi Gras guests 
abroad. Casey Jones saw a crash coming 
with the rear-end of a freight train near 
Vaughns, Mississippi. He did all he could 
to prevent it, pulled on the air-brakes, 
threw his engine into reverse. Then he 
yelled to the fireman: “jump if you want 
to save your neck.” But Casey Jones, no 
jumper, stayed with his locomotive and 
died instantly in the crash. 

After they buried Casey Jones, an old 
roundhouse Negro worker, Wallace Saun- 
ders, began to chant a song about him. In 
the railroad yards between New Orleans 
and Chicago, whites and blacks added 
verse after verse to Casey’s epitaph. Soon 
there were some 50 verses and many a 
chorus. Eddie Newton and T. Lawrence 
Seibert converted them into a popular hit. 
Extracts: 

The caller called Casey at a half past four, 


Kissed his wije at the station door, 
Mounted to the cabin with ‘his orders in his hand, 


And took his farewell trip to the promised land. * 


Casey pulled up that Reno hill, 

He tooted for the crossing with an awful shrill, 

The switchman knew by the engine’s moans 

That the man at the throttle was Casey Jones. 

He pulled up within two® miles of the place, 

Number four stared him right in the face, 

Turned to the fireman, said; “ Bogs, you'd better 
jump, 

’Cause there’s two locomotives that’s agoin’ to 
bump.” 

Casey said just before he died, 

“There’s two more roads that I’d like to ride.” 

Fireman said, “What could that be?” 

“The Souther Pacific and the Santa Fe.” 

Mrs. Jones sat on her bed asighing 

Just received a@ message that Casey was dying, 

Said, “Go to bed, children, and hush your crying, 

’Cause you've got another papa on the Salt Lake 
Line.” 


The wife whom Casey kissed at the 
station door is still alive. She lives in 
Clarksdale. Miss. Last week, she an- 
nounced that she was filing suit for $150,- 
ooo against a California motion picture 


company for exploiting Casey’s name 
without her permission. 


PROHIBITION 
Calking 


Liquor being a not illegal commodity in 
parts of Canada, Canadian government 
officials cannot directly prohibit exporters 
from shipping their wares to the U. S. 
When 30 liquor docks were closed last 
week at Windsor, Ont., the reason given 
was not the well known fact that many a 
shipment consigned to “Cuba,” “Mexico,” 
“Nassau,” etc. etc., was going straight 
across the water to Detroit. But National 
Revenue Minister Euler represented that 
Canada’s export tax on liquor was being 
consistently evaded. Chairman Sir Henry 
Drayton of the Ontario (provincial) 
Liquor Control Board, also complained 
that export liquor was being smuggled 
back into Canada, often “cut” in the 
dreadful U. S. bootleg way, and distributed 
through unlicensed channels. 

Not without its share in causing such 
official announcements,’ is diplomatic 
pressure by the U. S. in Canada. Last 
week the State Department announced 
that revision of the U. S.-Canadian anti- 
smuggling treaty of 1924 was under nego- 
tiation—an announcement meaning that 
U. S. Minister William Phillips had fin- 
ished negotiating; that a conference to 
calk the U. S.-Canadian border more 
tightly against liquor will probably be held 
next month. 

Simultaneously with the closing of the 
30 docks at Windsor, eleven U. S. border- 
patrol inspectors were arrested in Detroit 
by their superiors and charged with bribe- 
taking, conspiracy. 


CORRUPTION 

Big Bill 

The U.S. customs and Prohibition laws 
are probably the ones most commonly 
broken by the general run of U. S. citizens. 
.. . Ls a private citizen corrupt, who, by 
bribery or otherwise, tries to make or save 
money by breaking or evading the law? 

Down a Manhattan pier to meet the 
Aquitania as she docked last week, moved 
a ponderous prodigy of a man. Customs 
inspectors looked his way and touched 
their caps from a distance. There could 
be no mistaking who it was—William 
Hanford (“Big Bill”) Edwards, the 300- 
Ib. onetime Princeton footballer who, 
under President Wilson, used to be Man- 
hattan’s collector of internal revenue. Ob- 
viously, Mr. Edwards had come down to 
meet friends and, by adumbration of his 
old authority, facilitate their passage 
through the customs shed. 

The friends, a smart-looking Mr. & Mrs. 
Clarence S. Herter of Manhattan, de- 
barked with six trunks and seven pieces 
of hand luggage and the courtesy of the 
Port. Mr. Edwards took them in genial 
tow, commandeered the attention of two 
inspectors and guided the party to the 
section lettered “H.” A cheery con- 
versation began as the trunks were un- 
locked and an inspectcrial eye ran over 
thé Herters’ joint deciaration. 

The inspectorial eye twinkled almost as 
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ann EGYDT \ 
12,000 bakeny miles | 


on a palatial ocean 
liner — while winter 
storms back home. A 
tempting itinerary 
covers Madeira, 
Gibraltar and Spain, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo 
and Nice, Italy,Greece, 
the Holy Land, Egypt 
and Sicily. Stop over 
from ship to ship, if 
you wish. Also option- 
al return by a north 
European port. Rates 
attractively moderate 
— $695 (up), includ- 
ing shore excursions. 


S. S. Adriatic, 
Jan. 10 and Feb. 28. 


S. S. Laurentic, 
Jan. 19 and Mar. 9. 
























WEST INDIES 
& MEXICO 


Your choice of four 
delightful short 
cruises, planned for 
busy ple, on the 
great liner Lapland. 
A wide choice of itin- 
eraries—covering 
Mexico City (exclu- 
sive with the Lap- 
land), the Panama 
Canal, Bermuda (at 
Easter), Havana, Nas- 
sau,etc. Your cruising 


home a noted liner. 











. Sailing dates: Jan. 31 
(22 days); Feb. 25 (16 


days); April 6 (11 


days). \\ 


days); March 16 (17 m \ 


WHITE STAR LINE! 
RED STAR LINE! 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For full information address No. 1 Broadway, our 
offices elsewhere, or authorized steamship agents. 
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His cerise kimona spoiled the plot. 


brightly as the diamond clasp on Mrs. 
Herter’s triple strand of pearls. The 
declaration showed that the Herters had 
prudently limited their foreign purchases 
to exactly the amount—$200 worth— 
which they could bring in free. The in- 
spectors smiled, perhaps to congratulate 
onetime Collector Edwards upon having 
such modest, honest friends, and began 
looking into Herter trunks in a way that 
promised to be pleasantly perfunctory. 

The Herter-Edwards conversation was 
interrupted by an ominous silence and 
then a silken rustling between the customs 
men. They were pulling out of one Herter 
trunk an astonishing quantity of flowered 
cerise silk, lined with baby blue. The 
material eventually resolved itself into a 
gentleman’s dressing gown of prodigious 
proportions, a dressing gown from Paris 
to fit only such a monster figure as that 
of William Hanford (“Big Bill’’) Edwards. 
This article, which was a present for Mr. 
Edwards, was nowhere mentioned in the 
Herter’s declaration. 

Everyone looked amazed, then em- 
barrassed, then annoyed, each in his own 
way. The inspectors began searching in 
earnest. The Herters had been abroad for 
six months, but not even the old plea, “I’ve 
worn that, it’s almost worn out,” could 
keep the inspectors’ list of their attempted 
smugglings from including woolen coats 
and suits worth $700 abroad; silk pajamas, 
negligees, lingerie worth $1,300; bed linen, 
mezzotints, and a triple string of Tecla 
pearls with a diamond clasp. 

Mrs. Herter regained her smile. Mr. 
Herter was not so cheerful, especially 
when the inspectors crashed his four 
bottles of choice liquor and told him that 
he would have to pay a big bill—$r12,- 
919.25 in duties & fines—to recover all his 
property. William Hanford (“Big Bill’’) 
Edwards, onetime Collector of the Internal 
revenue, left the pier in a _ thoughtful 
mood, perhaps reflecting that other friends 
of his returning from Europe with goods 
to smuggle will not soon welcome his large 
om presence to meet them on the 

ock. 





POLITICAL NOTES 


Again, Gillis 

Out of Salem Jail, brash and blustering 
as ever, marched Andrew Joseph (“Bos- 
sy”) Gillis, red-headed roughneck Mayor 
of Newburyport, Mass., having served 
his two-month term for violating ordi- 
nances of the Newburyport town council 
(Time, Sept 3 et seg.). Newsmen sur- 
rounded him. After “bawling out” one 
of them for a story he had not liked, His 
Honor joined his friends, the Newburyport 
fire chief and superintendent of streets, 
and drove away to get refreshments and 
see a football game. 


op 
Skirmish 

The babble of voices grew excited, 
acrimonious. Faces grew red. Suddenly 
the State Senator clenched his fist and 
swung at the Governor. The Governor 
careened against the wall. Before he could 
retaliate, his secretary jumped at him, 
pinioned his arms. Most of the flushed 
group at once took sides, shouted and 
pummeled each other. Police were called, 
but when they arrived the scuffle had sub- 
sided to a murmurous discussion. 

The Governor—solid, persevering, long- 
mustached Democrat George Wylie Paul 
Hunt of Arizona who lately failed of re- 
election for his seventh term (Time, Nov. 
12) walked quietly down the Capitol 
steps. He explained that the blow he had 
received was “inadvertently brought about 
when State Senator Colter moved his arms 
in argument.” 

Argument in the Southwest has arisen 
bitterly and often over the subject Gov- 
ernor Hunt and Mr. Colter had been 
discussing—the Swing-Johnson bill, pend- 
ing these several years in Congress, for the 
construction by the U. S. of a 550-ft., 
$125,000,000 power and irrigation dam 
(world’s highest) in Black Canyon on the 
Colorado River. Mostly, the arguments 
have seen Arizonans pitted against sons of 
the six other States drained by the Colo- 
rado—Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, California. These have 
united behind California’s Representative 
Philip David Swing and Senator Hiram 
Johnson, to obtain additional drinking 
water for Los Angeles, flood control for 
California’s sub-sea-level Imperial Valley, 
and electric power for cities as distant as 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Denver, San 
Diego. Arizona has doggedly called it a 
“power grab,” a selfish California scheme 
to exploit Arizona’s natural resource be- 
fore Arizona herself is ready to use it. 

The Swing-Johnson bill has passed the 
House. Arizona’s two Senators, Ashurst 
and Hayden, prevented its passing the 
Senate only by a most heroic filibuster in 
the closing hours of last session. This 
session the bill has prime place on the 
Senate’s calendar and Arizonans do not 
see how they are going to stop it again. 
A special engineering commission asked 
for by Congress last spring to make a 
final survey, has reported that the Swing- 
Johnson plans are entirely feasible, though 
perhaps $40,000,000 more expensive than 
estimated. 

But Arizonans are bitter-enders. The 
Hunt-Colter fracas last week was only a 
minor skirmish on one side of the lines 
that will join battle again in Washington 
this winter. 








—_ ¢ merrell 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
David to George V 

Seagulls poised and wheeling in the hot 
blue sky above the Indian Ocean espied, 
last week, a long, low, incredibly slender 
ship, darting with splendid speed toward 
Aden, the Red Sea, Suez. A literate sea- 
gull might have spelled out upon the ves- 
sel’s spume flecked prow the name H. M. S. 
Enterprise. Aboard and often on the 
bridge was a young man who is called by 
his Royal family simply “David.” As he 
paced the bridge, engines of 80,000 horse- 
power thrust the frail 7,600-ton cruiser 
across the placid Indian Ocean at auto- 
mobile speed: 40 m. p. h. Only a sea- 
plane could have sped faster, yet the dis- 
tance of 6,000 miles seemed illimitable, 
mocking. Perhaps the young mai: remem- 
bered Kipling’s words: 

The Injun Ocean sets an’ smiles 

So sof’, so bright, so bloomin’ blue! 

There aren’t a wave for miles an’ miles, 

Excep’ the jiggle from the screw. 

Last week the “jiggle” was a boiling, 
foaming wake wave, and from the Evter- 
prise’s short, rakishly tilted funnels spewed 
enough smoke and steam at roaring forced 
draft to perceptibly darken the “blue.” 
Behind lay British East Africa and the 
small, busy port of Dar-Es-Saalam, where 
Edward of Wales had taken ship. Ahead, 
beyond the Red Sea, beyond the Mediter- 
ranean, beyond Europe and the Channel 
lay the beloved Sovereign of an Empire. 
Radio flashes told that pleurisy had been 
followed by pneumonia, complicated by 
Bright’s disease. 

. At so grave an hour the young bachelor 

who may some day choose to call himself 
“King David’* might properly have pon- 
dered what his future is to be. Not much 
longer will the Empire rest content that 
he is without wife or heir. One may, with 
propriety, assume that last week the 
thoughts of David of Windsor turned re- 
péatedly upon Lady Anne Maud Wellesley, 
18, dark eyed and blooming daughter of 
the Marquis Douro, direct descendant 
of the great Duke of Wellington. 

Lady Anne is convalescing from pneu- 
monia. Reports of her illness and recovery 
are known to have been cabled in code to 
Edward of Wales throughout the course of 
his Afric Good Will Tour (Time, Sept. 
17 et seq.). Naturally the Marquis Douro 
continued, last week, his refusal either 
to confirm or to deny. But the fact of 
H. R. H.’s solicitude for Lady Anne was 
not disputed. 

Code radio flashes from London to the 
plunging, speeding Enterprise told David 
of Windsor more than any correspondent 
knew about George V’s condition. In Eng- 
land censorship of the official medical bul- 
letins by Home Secretary Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks grew so drastic that promi- 
nent folk even tried to pry the truth out 
of Sir William’s son Lancelot, previously a 
pallid nonentity. One day after chatting 
with his tall, correct, frock-coated father, 


*His baptismal names, anyone of which he may 
choose are: Edward Albert Christian George 
Andrew Patrick David. 


Lancelot Joynson-Hicks said positively: 
“There is no doubt that the King is on the 
mend.” 

Soon afterward an official bulletin mean- 
inglessly declared: “It must be noted that 
the time of possible exacerbation of the 
infection has not yet passed, and in any 
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Lapy ANNE 
Her symptoms were cabled to H. R. H. 


case progress must be slow.” The vigilant 
and imperialist Daily Mail, which is always 
scenting “lurking Communists,” actually 
printed, last week, a story about “lurking 
microbes” in the Royal lungs. Among 
Englishmen who regularly listened to radio 
bulletins concerning the King-Emperor’s 
health was George V himself. During the 
week X-ray pictures of the King’s lungs 
were taken, developed in a motor-truck 
studio just outside Buckingham Palace, 
printed and delivered to His Majesty’s 
physicians in go minutes. 

From all ’round the Empire and beyond 
there poured into London, last week, 
stories of George V’s solid worth, kind- 
ness, judgment, sympathy. Of these testi- 
monials none seemed to come from a heart 
more full than that of one Harry Shepherd, 
now a Delavan, Wis., farmer, once head 
game-keeper to George V. 

Said Farmer Shepherd: “I went to see 
the King at Sandr’n’m when I was over 
last year and I just walked in on him in 
his garden. He saw me when I was a block 
away and came straight over. 

“‘Well, Harry, I’m glad to see you 
again,’ and he took my hand and arm with 
his two hands. That makes a man feel 
good, you know. 

“He never turned out an employe even 
for being drunk all the time I was head 
game-keeper. If they get drunk so much 
they can’t do their work he pensions 
them.” 

Though literally thousands of distin- 
guished persons have sent flowers, notes of 
sympathy or telegrams to Buckingham Pal- 
ace, the only one known to have received 
an unquestionably personal reply from 


George V last week was “Old Kate.” For 
many a year this cheerful crippled soul has 
sold race track cards to the elite of Eng- 
land at Ascot and other famed races. Last 
fortnight “Old Kate” hobbled to Buck- 
ingham Palace to leave “j’st some posies 
f’r Im, bless Im!” A smart news photog- 
rapher clicked his shutter and caught Old 
Kate with posies. Last week the photo- 
graph was published in one of the reviews 
and caught the Royal eye. Though he had 
probably never received the poor posies 
George V, King and Emperor, dictated a 
personal note of thanks to Old Kate. It 
had to be handed to her on the street, since 
intensive research by minions failed to 
reveal that she has an address. 

Correspondents reported with sympathy, 
last week, that Queen-Empress Mary had 
begun to show the strain of watching over 
His Majesty. She and Princess Mary rode 
out for a short drive, each day, to re- 
assure the populace, and it was noticed that 
only by a perceptible effort did the Queen 
maintain the serene set smile which she 
alone seems to be able to make warm, 
personal, genuine. Fears that the King- 
Emperor was sinking redoubled when the 
Royal physicians* bulletined their “anxiety 
concerning the strength of the heart.” 
Troubled subjects recalled that His 
Majesty never recovered full, robust 
health after his fall from a horse in 1915. 
Frightened, the animal reared and planted 
a forefoot on His Majesty’s chest, par- 
tially crushing vital organs. 


FRANCE 


“Incalculable. . . Prosperity” 

The striking thesis was weightily ad- 
vanced in Paris, last week, that France has 
doubled or tripled in economic strength, 
directly as a result of the War. 

In a massive 343-page report this con- 
clusion is drawn from a multitude of 
sources by Commercial Counselor Joseph 
R. Cahill of the British Embassy at Paris. 
The report was issued in book form, last 
week, by the British Department of Over- 
seas Trade and produced an international 
sensation. One of its major conclusions, 
that French prosperity is due in large part 
to the French protective tariff, was 
promptly taken up in London by the many 
onetime English free traders who have 
now turned protectionist. The most potent 
of these is Baron Melchett, foremost 
British Chemical and Industrial Tycoon 
(Time, Oct. 29). Speaking in London last 
week Lord Melchett alluded to the Cahill 
Report and belligerently said: 

“The people of other states are not 
hesitating to defend their position by 
means of high tariffs. It is time for the 
Empire to assert itself. This may sound 
curious from an old free trader like my- 
self. But conditions have changed and the 
traditional free trade sentiment of the 
British public has changed with them. 
More iron is wanted in the soul of this 
country! We must have the courage to 


*At a critical moment famed Sir E. Farquhar 
Buzzard was called to the Royal bedside. 
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put a high tariff wall around the Empire!” 

Returning to the Cahill Report on 
French Prosperity, observers noted first 
its unequivocally optimistic tone: “France 
is at present incalculably stronger indus- 
trially than in 1913. . . . Hers is an en- 
hanced, all-pervading and solidly based 
economic advance . . . signal prosperity 

. an age of industrial expansion un- 
precedented in French history and of a 
magnitude unsurpassed by any other 
European country.” 

Counselor Joseph Cahill, exhaustively 
analyzing whole mountains of sources, con- 
cludes that present French prosperity rests 
on four primary bases: 1) Stabilization of 
the franc by Prime Minister Raymond 
Poincaré, an achievement now nearly two 
years ‘old (Time, Feb. 7, 1927); 2) Pro- 
tection of French industries by the present 
tariff; 3) Enlargement of. French factories 
and productive equipment; 4) Develop- 
ment of new processes and enhancement of 
technical efficiency. 

In developing the last two and major 
points of his thesis Counselor Cahill is 
factually illuminating where most analysts 
would prove vague. He observes that the 
capture by Imperial Germany of so many 
industrial towns in Northern France forced 
the development of an entire new indus- 
trial area around such southern, central and 
western cities as Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Grenoble, Limoges, Tours, Caen, 
Rouen and even Paris. It is these new and 
War-born producer areas which Mr. Cahill 
hails as of paramount significance in the 
French industrial boom of today. 

With authentic enthusiasm Counselor 
Cahill writes: “France has become the 
greatest iron ore country in Europe; she 
has acquired potash concessions far in 
excess of her consumption; compared with 
1923, she has increased her coal output by 
one-sixth, doubled her coke output and 
more than trebled her electrical capacity. 

“She is now producing more pig iron 
than Great Britain and more steel, whereas 
in 1913 she was third among nations in 
this field. Astonishing progress has been 
made in engineering. . . . It is eloquently 
told by the rise of engineering exports from 
313,600 tons in 1913 to 1,469,000 tons in 
1927, while imports in this line dropped 
from 440,000 tons to 250,000. 

“In the chemical industry universal 
progress has taken place; in almost every 
branch France is advancing toward self- 
support to all practical purposes—the 
home market, which now is substantially 
larger than in 1913, absorbs 30 per cent 
less imports, while exports are superior by 
140 per cent. 

“The chief textile trades tell the same 
story. The silk output is nearly double; 
that of artificial silk about sixfold. Woolen 
and cotton industries ... have main- 
tained or increased their output. 

“Other industries, which are not com- 
prised in these great groups—food indus- 
tries, leather working, rubber, pottery, por- 
celain, glass, paper, etc.—might be cited to 
illustrate how home productions have be- 
come so advanced that . . . there remain 
great surpluses in many cases for foreign 
markets. 

“. . In nearly all branches there are 
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Correspondents were ashamed to ask... . 


(See col. 3) 


recorded increased exports and diminished 
imports for the ordinary goods of current 
consumption, due no doubt to the larger 
scale organization of industry and in- 
creased capacity of producing standard- 
ized goods, whether textiles, chemicals, en- 
gineering products or iron and semi-steel 
products.” 

In concluding his eloquent and sense- 
making report, Counselor Cahill ably tab- 
ulated the 1913 and 1928 ranking of the 
Powers in respect to the amount of goods 
which they export to France: 

“Principal Suppliers for France” 


1913 1928 
Great Britain U.S. 
Germany Great Britain 


U.S. Germany 

Tabulating similarly the “Principal Cus- 
tomers of France,” Mr. Cahill shows that 
Great Britain bought most in 1913 and 
still does; while the U. S. buys so little 
from France today as to stand in sixth 
place. This is but another way of saying 
that French goods are kept out of the 
U. S. by a tariff wall, and let into England 
by the fact that the Empire is not shielded 
as Lord Melchett would like to see it 
shielded. 

Frenchmen naturally received the Cahill 
Report, last week, with marked distaste. 
They do not like to appear too prosperous. 
Their Parliament has not yet ratified the 
Franco-U.S. debt settlement (Time, May 
10, 1926); and their statesmen like to re- 
peat that France is too poor to pay. Also 
negotiations are about to begin for the 
purpose of revising the Dawes Plan 
(Time, Sept. 24, et seg.). France wishes 
her statesmen to attend these solely on the 
basis that there shall be no scaling down 
of the reparations owed by Germany to 
War-devastated and impoverished France. 

Plainly the appearance of the Cahill Re- 
port, last week, was one more instance of 


the fact that the British Foreign Office 
continues to blunder by letting its officials 
do, time and time again, just the incon- 
venient and pettily annoying thing which 
will rile the Empire’s good and faithful 
ally, France. 
—_—o—_ 

Backgammon at Louveciennes 


Two old men sat solemnly playing back- 
gammon, last week, in the warm sitting 
room of a small house at Louveciennes. 
Several correspondents hovered irritably 
around the placid players, not quite dar- 
ing to interrupt. From the bottom of pro- 
fane hearts they cursed Old Dr. Tuffier 
for the maddening deliberation of his 
moves. Why didn’t he lose, or win? A 
pox on backgammon! They wanted to 
interview the other venerable player, the 
grizzled vet roly-poly one, the man with 
the shrewd smiling eyes, the Marshal of 
France, Joseph Joffre, 76, famed hero of 
the Battle of the Marne. 

“Ha, Tuffier!” cried the Marshal at 
last. 

“Hmmm-mm-mp!” hummed Old Dr. 
Tuffier, admitting defeat. 

Then at last the correspondents could 
interview Good “Papa” Joffre, could ask 
him a cruel, embarrassing question—the 
kind that even newsmen hate to put. 

Someone, in short, had to ask the old 
Marshal whether he knew that a local 
celebration of the Victory of the Marne 
had been held at Meaux, without allusion 
of any kind to Joseph Joffre. The cele- 
brants, all too obviously, were of that 
school which has grown to consider “Papa” 
Joffre an amiable old dunderhead who 
squandered his men’s blood as a housewife 
squanders dishwater. Someone—a little 
ashamed of himself—put the question. 

While the old Marshal pondered Mme. 
Joffre, sitting beside him in a rocking 
chair, was observed to rock more vigor- 
ously. Her husband, with half closed eyes 
perhaps fixed on things far away, seemed 
to reflect as ponderously as had Old Dr. 
Tuffier over backgammon. Suddenly Mme. 
Joffre stopped her quick rocking, sat up 
bristling, spoke: “I wonder—I just won- 
der—how many pecple would claim they 
lost the Battle of Marne, if he had lost it!” 

“No matter, my dear!” said “Papa” 
Joffre, “No matter—Frenchmen won the 
Battle of the Marne. It is enough that the 
French Army saved France. The indi- 
vidual part need not be considered.” 

Almost timidly someone changed the 
subject, asked about the famed memoirs. 

“Yes, I have finished them,” said “Papa” 
Joffre contentedly, “Only the other day I 
finished signing—initialing—the last of 
the 800 pages. I have signed each one. 
So there can be no mistake when I am 
dead, and they are published. I give the 
documents, the facts. Others may form 
their own opinions from them.” 

“Have you written anything in it about 
the American army?” 

“Mais certainment! But nothing con- 
troversial,” with a smile, “And now, gentle- 
men, please, no more questions. I do not 
excite myself. I take precautions. I find 
at seventy-six that I must be careful. So 
I play backgammon. . . .” 
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GERMANY 
Republican Notes 


@ If the new German Republic has an ally 
it is Soviet Russia. Therefore President 
Paul von Hindenburg bestowed the most 
important diplomatic appointment in his 
gift, last week, when he sent Dr. Herbert 


’ von Dirksen, erstwhile Chief of the East- 


ern Division of the German Foreign Office 
to Moscow, as German Ambassador. The 
new appointee succeeds late famed Ambas- 
sador Count Brockdorff-Rantzau. Dr. von 
Dirksen served during the War as an officer 
of Uhlans, began his diplomatic career with 
the Republic in 1918, has never before held 
ministerial position or ambassadorial rank. 
@ Prime Minister Hermann Miller ap- 
pointed and despatched officials to admin- 
ister $5,000,000 in unemployment doles to 
the 250,000 workmen now locked-out in 
the Ruhr. The gigantic dole was approved 
by special act of the Reichstag. With great 
difficulty the deadlock between employer 
and employed was temporarily settled, 
last week, when workmen agreed to re- 
sume work on the old wage scale pending 
a decision by Minister of the Interior 
Doctor Severing as to whether or not their 
wages should be rightfully increased. 

@ Pan-Germans were mightily cheered, 
last week, by news from Saarbrucken in 
the French occupied Saar. The local 
mayor had celebrated the decennial of 
French occupation, it appeared, by deliver- 
ing a fiery public speech in the course of 
which he bellowed: 

“Experience has shown that continu- 
ance of the present régime until 1935, the 
year fixed by the Treaty of Versailles for 
holding a plebiscite to determine the final 
nationality of our Saar, is an intolerable 
prospect! Our only wish is to be reunited 
with Germany, unconditionally and with- 
out restriction.” 

Needless to recall, France seized the 
Saar with its immensely valuable mines, 
as War booty. 


ITALY 


“Sinistra, Signora!”’ 

Even pretty women have been cau- 
tioned by Roman policemen, during the 
past two years, whenever they have “kept 
to the right” in walking along the Corso 
Umberto, famed shopping thoroughfare. 

All pedestrians should have “kept to 
the left,” by command of Prime Minister 
Benito Mussolini; but until last week the 
order was never enforced. A young or 
pretty transgressor would experience no 
more than a gallant pressure upon the arm 
from a policeman who murmured melli- 
fluently, “Sinistra, Signora.” Usually the 
pressure and the suggestion were ignored 
by willful females, stubborn males—until 
last week. 

Suddenly and sharply policemen barked, 
“Sinistra, Signora!”, “Sinistro, Signore!” 
Those who disobeyed were roughly col- 
lared and questioned: “Your name, Sig- 
nora? Your age? You must answer, Sig- 
nora! Your father’s name? Your mother’s 
maiden name?” 

On the morning after this sort of thing 
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began, last week, all Roman newspapers 
printed the names, ages and all supplemen- 
tary information obtained from the Sig- 
nore and Signori who had been caught 
“walking wrong” on the Corso Umberto. 
Fifty women and men were thus pilloried. 
On the second day it was necessary to 
pillory only one woman, nine men. On the 
third day “walking wrong” had practically 
ceased. 
Wags warned: 
When in Rome walk as the Romans do. 


—_o—_- 


Bounce! Bounce! Bounce! 


A big-eyed bouncing babe of one is 
Romano Mussolini. Last week the eyes of 
Romans grew bigger even than Babe 
Romano’s as he bounced before them in 
the arms of Benito Mussolini. 

Papa Benito bounced in turn upon a 
large white horse. Prancing and bouncing, 
and cheered by loud Fascist ‘“Ala-ala-ala- 
las!” the Prime Minister and his Big-Eyed 
Babe rode once around Ancient Rome, out 
the Appian Way a piece, back. 

So outstanding was the occasion that 
Donna Rachele Mussolini, meek mother of 
the Bouncing Babe, was allowed to spend 
the week in Rome with J] Duce, then took 
herself and babe off to Milan, her usual 
residence. 

—_—o— 


“Decrowd Your City!” 


How you going to keep’em 
Down on the farm 
After they’ve seen Milan? 

To answer the above question Prime 
Minister Benito Mussolini moved last 
week with cold and drastic vigor. In a 
circular letter received by each Italian 
podesta (mayor) the Dictator com- 
manded: ‘“Decrowd your city.” 

Decrowding should be accomplished, 
continued Signor Mussolini, by deporting 
back to the countryside peasant families 
and individuals who have recently moved 


cityward. The results to be expected from 
“a vigorous enforcement of decrowding” 
are, according to // Duce: 1) Rural beget- 
ting by deported fathers ‘of more babes 
than they would beget in cities; 2) Relief 
of urban unemployment, since those de- 
ported will leave behind them many an 
open job; 3) Creation of a large pool of 
deported peasant laborers who will toil 
to achieve Signor Mussolini’s famed pro- 
gram of “internal land reclamation” upon 
which the State purposes to spend $375,- 
000,000 during the next 14 years. 

First to quick step after receiving the 
circular letter was the Podesta of Bergamo. 
Under his auspices met, next day, a joint 
conclave of the local Employers’ Associ- 
ation and the Workingmen’s Syndicates— 
both arch-Fascist organizations. Within 30 
minutes they had adopted a resolution in 
part as follows: 


“'.. In considering applications for 
employment in our factories or for mem- 
bership in our syndicates we shall exclude, 
without pity or false humanitarianism, all 
applicants who belong to peasant fami- 
Ne. 6s 

Second to quick step was the Podesta of 
Rovigno, small but flourishing Venetian 
city. His bid for the Dictator’s favor was 
to install a visa system. Hereafter peas- 
ants who may wish to move in from the 
country to Rovigno must apply for a per- 
mit 15 days in advance and have it visaed 
by the Chief of Police. Implacable, the 
Podesta announced that such visas “will 
only be granted in case the residence of the 
applicant in Rovigno is considered neces- 
sary or extremely desirable.” 

Throughout the week nearly all Italian 
podestas ordered their police to prepare 
lists and descriptions of all residents who 
have moved in from the country within 
the past five years. Classification and sta- 
tistification of these lists is expected to 
reveal precisely what sorts of peasants and 
how many should be deported. 

Decrowding by deportation will not 
begin, announced // Duce magnanimously, 
until the expiration of a three months’ 
period of grace. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
On the Map 


The second of three maps visualizing 
the progress of President-Elect Herbert 
Hoover around South America appears 
this week in Time. The Hoover Odyssey 
is chronicled in National Affairs. Lands 
mapped pass in brief review. 


Chile. Astute observers have called 
Chileans the Prussians of South America. 
The comparison is worth remembering. 
Here is a compact, militant, intensely 
nationalist people. Though considerably 
less in number than the residents of .New 
York City, Chileans command official par- 
ity among the Great Powers. Thus the 
U. S. sends an ambassador to 4,000,000 
alert Chileans but has never sent more 
than a minister to 400,000,000 spineless 
Chinese (see China). 

As were Prussians in their prime, so 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Chileans are convinced that theirs is a 
race of destiny. Even this pretension is 
not an idle one. By the War of the Pacific 
(1879-82) Chileans wrested from inef- 
fectual Bolivians the region of Anto- 
fagasta and from Peruvians not only 
Tarapaca but Arica an Tacna (see Map). 

The prodigious importance of this con- 
quest appears from its three major effects: 
1) Bolivia, third largest South American 
country, was cut off from all access to the 
sea; 2) Chile acquired the largest nitrate 
fields in the world, taxes from which now 
supply over half the revenues of the 
Chilean Treasury; and 3) Peru was de- 
prived even of Tacna and Arica, without 
which strategic provinces she cannot hope 
to wrest back her ravished nitrate fields.* 

Naturally U. S. financiers approve the 
activist; acquisitive qualities of Chileans, 
and have dealt hugely and profitably with 
nearly all of Chile’s able and kinetic dic- 
tators. The last of these, Colonel Carlos 
Ibanez who is only incidentally President 
of Chile, has cleverly adopted the Anglo- 
Saxon technique of calling his opponents 
“Communists” and dealing with them as 
though they were desperadoes. For ex- 
ample the Dictator deported as ‘“‘danger- 
ous reds” (Time, March 21, 1927) a 
venerable judge of the Chilean Supreme 
Court and several financiers who opposed 
his views. 

Geographically it is interesting that San- 
tiago, Chile, on the West Coast of South 
America, is due south of Boston, on the 
East Coast of North America. In other 
words the whole South American Conti- 
nent lies thousands of miles farther East 
than most U. S. citizens would guess. 

Racially Chileans are extremely pure, 
far purer than the people who seethe in the 
famed U. S. meiting pot. Emigration to 
Chile has been negligible for centuries. 
Therefore the nationalism of Chile is like 
that of Prussia or France, concentrated, 
organized and militant. 

Argentina is the melting pot of South 
America. Article XXV of the Argentine 
Constitution provides: “The Federal Gov- 
ernment shall encourage European immi- 
gration and shall not restrict, limit, or 
place any tax upon the entry into Argen- 
tine territory of foreigners who come with 
the object of cultivating the soil and en- 
gaging in local industries.” 

Thus a Constitutional amendment would 
be required before Argentina could limit 
immigration as does the U. S. Instead of 
maintaining a dread, jail-like Ellis Island, 
the Government at Buenos Aires welcomes 
immigrants in a spotless hotel, transports 


*By the Treaty of Ancon (1883), which con- 
cluded the War of the Pacific, it was provided 
that a plebiscite be eventually held in Tacna- 
Arica, to determine its final sovereignty. The 
signal diplomatic defeat of the Coolidge Admin- 
istration has been their failure to arrange the 
holding of this plebiscite, under the auspices of 
General John Joseph (“Black Jack”) Pershing. 
When local rivalries, dishonesties and backbitings 
were found to present unsurmountable obstacles, 
it was discovered that “Black Jack’s” teeth 
needed expert U. S. attention (Time, Jan. 11, 
1926) and he sailed for home. Subsequently 
appearances have been patched up by Secretary 
of State Frank Billings Kellogg, who arranged 
for Chile and Peru to resume diplomatic relations 
but the 49-year-old Tacna-Arica Question is 
absolutely no nearer settlement than before. 


them free to wherever they desire to settle, 
and both feeds and lodges them at their 
destination for a period of ten days. 
Scarcely surprising, therefore, is the fact 
that Madrid contains fewer Spaniards than 
Buenos Aires and Rome fewer Italians. 
Recently the influx of Italians has been 
drastically cut down, not by any Argen- 
tine restriction, but by the refusal of 
Signor Benito Mussolini to allow his fel- 
low countrymen to leave home in any 
considerable numbers. 

Not only men but gold emigrates to 
Argentina, which, paradoxically, was 
named by exploring Spaniards after the 
silver (argenta) which they expected but 
failed to find in her mountains. Last year 
Argentina borrowed more U. S. dollars 
than any other nation. Most of them she 
spent on developing the low-lying, fertile 
Pampas and the highland grazing grounds 
of Patagonia (see Map). To her especial 
credit is the fact that Argentina also 
spends millions on schools and_ public 
works, and possesses today the most liter- 
ate population in South America. 

This very literacy, plus the proletarian 
character of the only partially assimilated 
immigrant population, has given Argen- 
tine politics their pronounced Socialist 
trend, a trend which only sternest meas- 
ures by a series of strong Socialist Presi- 
dents has halted on the brink of Bolshe- 
vism. 

It was no accident that when Sacco and 
Vanzetti were electrocuted (Time, Aug. 
29, 1927) the imposing Buenos Aires 
branches of the National City Bank of 
New York and the First National Bank 
of Boston were bombed. 

The new President of Argentina, famed 
Dr. Hypolito Irigoyen (Time, Oct. 22) is 
among the strongest and wisest of her 
potent Socialist statesmen. During his 
previous administration (1916-22) Dr. 
Irigoyen introduced the secret ballot, and 
as a progressive legislator he stands honor- 
ably to the fore. On the other hand he 
does not hesitate to disperse unruly mobs, 
whether laborite or communist, with ruth- 
less rifle fire. 

In international politics the position of 
Argentina is most advanced. So long ago 
as 1902 Argentina and Chile were the first 
nations to sign a treaty binding each other 
to compulsory arbitration of all disputes. 
Cannon fired during previous Argentine- 
Chilean wars and skirmishes were then 
melted up and cast into a mighty statue: 
The Christ of the Andes (see Map). On 
the South American Continent this like- 
ness of the Saviour with Cross is no less 
esteemed than North America’s Liberty 
with Torch. 


Bolivia is the only South American 
country which stands virtually mortgaged 
to U. S. interests. Her long succession of 
unstable and irresponsible governments 
have borrowed so hugely that the national 
debt cannot possibly be paid off for an- 
other century, if then. 

Chile has robbed Bolivia of her corri- 
dor to the sea (see above) and Nature 
has perfected Bolivia’s woe by dividing 
the country into two mismated parts. Her 
lowlands of orange groves and palms are 


abundant; but almost totally inaccessible 
from her enormously high plateaux rich 
in tin. Without borrowing more than she 
can now borrow it would be impossible 
for Bolivia to link her highlands and low- 
lands by rail. As matters stand the prob- 
lem of transportation is solved by such 
primitive means that three out of every 
four employed Bolivians work as carriers. 
Even so Bolivia is the world’s second 
largest tin producing country. 


Unavoidably the Indians, who do most 
of Bolivia’s fetching and carrying, are 
sunk in degraded peonage. The small rul- 
ing class of Spanish descent has but one 
callous, inevitable aim—to keep the In- 
dians down. Last year some 50,000 peons, 
many half starved, attempted a desperate 
revolt. They were quelled by the bayonet. 
Official Bolivian despatches described the 
uprising as “Communistic.” 

Bolivia is named, of course, after famed 
Simon Bolivar, deliverer of the South 
American continent from Spain. 


Peculiar is the fact that only one species 
of high altitude fish can live in Bolivia’s 
famed inland. sea Lake Titicaca (see 
Map) 12,000 feet above Pacific sea level. 
When low altitude fish are poured into 
Lake Titicaca they refuse to breed, die. 


Paraguay is among the world’s most 
backward lands. Her yearly exports and 
imports approximately balance at the 
trifling figure of $14,000,000. Rivers are 
the only important highways. The sole 
famed landed proprietor is Tex Rickard. 


Despite her insignificance, Paraguay has 
produced one villain fit to rank with Nero, 
Caligula and the madder Tsars of Russia. 
This memorable and awful personage, 
Francisco Lopez, was the son of the benev- 
olent dictator Carlos Antonio Lopez 
(1840-62) who erected Paraguay into a 
prosperous and flourishing state. Upon 
the death of his father Villain Lopez 
plunged his fatherland into a series of 
wars so insane and ruinous that the popu- 
lation of 1,300,000 in 1862 bled itself 
down in eight years to less than 30,000 
able-bodied men and 200,000 women, chil- 
dren, gaffers. Perhaps never before has a 


- ruler so nearly suicided his own people. 


Uruguay. The smallest South Ameri- 
can country is among the most bounteous, 
salubrious and progressive. Perhaps no 
other land is so well watered and ideally 
suited to sheep and cattle raising. Pros- 
perity is focused upon a relatively few 
rich ranchers, and they in turn concentrate 
their whole wealth in Montevideo. 

The opera, the society and the culture 
of this gracious city are of first rank. 
The great University of Montevideo need 
not yield in scholarship to any other in the 
Americas. If athletic prowess be insisted 
on, proud Uruguayans know that they have 
just won the World’s Soccer Champion- 
ship at the Olympic Games in Amsterdam 
(Time, Aug. 6 to 20). 

Finally Uruguay is a rich little melting 
pots of emigrants from the South Ameri- 
can countries themselves. Last year she 
welcomed 6,000 Brazilians, 50,000 Argen- 
tines, and less than 30,000 Europeans. 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you’ve seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 















And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the _ Valley of 
Vinales—Matanzas — Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
“burning romance’ in leaf. 


Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Yavana, or 
from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 
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SPAIN 


“Dangerous to Tranquillity” 


Spain has a Dictator, King, Queen and 
invalid Crown Prince. 

Last week Madrid’s dramatic censor for- 
bade production of a new play by Spain’s 
leading dramatist, Jacinto Benavente, in 
which were to have appeared a fictional 
Prime Minister, King, Queen and invalid 
Crown Prince. The stage King and Queen 
were to have quarreled with their Prime 
Minister over whether religious or medical 
agencies should be invoked to cure the 
Crown Prince. 

Spain’s invalid Crown Prince, the In- 
fante Don Aifonso, suffers from exactly 
the same dread and peculiar disease, 
haemophilia,* which afflicted the Tsare- 
vitch Alexis, son and heir of Tsar Nicholas 
the Last. The Tsaritsa and the Tsar are 
well known to have fallen a prey to the 
notorious “Black Monk” and hypnotist 
Gregory Rasputin, whom they devoutly 
believed to be the only person capable of 
curing the Tsarevitch. In Spain rumors 
have long been irresponsibly current that 
Queen Victoria Eugénie has employed an 
obscure Catalonian doctor to attend the 
Infante Don Alfonso. 

Therefore the Madrid censor was un- 
questionably justified in quashing Jacinto 
Benavente’s play and issuing the following 
communiqué: “The dramatist has been 
authorized to issue his work only in a re- 
vised book form. It is believed that the 
public, when it knows the work, will 
realize it would be dangerous to the peo- 
ple’s spiritual tranquillity and peace of 
mind to allow it to be performed.” 


ALBANIA 
Blood Feuds 


No ordinary murderer but the ferocious, 
scowling Alcibiade Bebe, who last year 
assassinated a brother-in-law of smart 


| little King Ahmed Zogu of Albania, finally 


came to trial last week, in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, where his crime was committed. 

Sensation seeking Czechs and Slovaks 
jammed the courtroom, thrilled by scars 
and scowls peculiar to the malignant face 
of Prisoner Bebe. 

Even the Czechoslovak judge seemed 
uneasy in the presence of a prisoner who 
looked as if he might spring at any con- 
venient throat. When cross examination 


| began all eyes were fixed upon Bebe, ears 


strove to catch the answers which he made 
in thick, ungracious tones interspersed with 
grunts. It was all so primitive, so fasci- 
nating, that no one noticed another Al- 
banian, one Ziga Vuciterna, who arose 
pantherlike among the spectators, stealth- 
ily drew two revolvers, advanced upon 
Prisoner Bebe with a wild and sudden 
yell, and opened a murderous double fire 
of dum-dum bullets. 

Eight ghastly dum-dum wounds sufficed 
to kill ferocious Alcibiade Bebe in the 
space of a few seconds. Even quicker was 
the rabbitlike dive of the judge under his 
bench. Jurymen fled so precipitously that 

*The blood of a haemophile does not congeal 
normally upon contact with the air, and thus the 
slightest wound leads to profuse bleeding, due to 
extreme retardation of the process vulgarly called 
“healing.” 





one slipped and broke an arm. A stray 
dum-dum bullet wounded, probably fatally, 
the distinguished correspondent of the 
great Italian daily Gionale d’ Italia, Signor 
Adriano Del Vecchio. 

When Two-Gun-Man Ziga Vuciterna 
lcoked up from his work there was no 
other living soul to be seen in court. Wild- 
eyed but no longer violent the Dum-Dum 
Murderer reversed both his pistols in his 
hands, turning them upon himself, and 
stood in this peculiar attitude until bailiffs 
plucked up courage to come in and arrest 
him and the judge crawled out from under 
his bench. 

To utterly shocked and totally un- 
sympathetic Czechoslovaks, Dum-Dum- 
mer Vuciterna growled an explanation: “I 
shot him because of a blood feud. We 
have many in Albania. I did only what 
any Albanian would. Our code of honor 
demands a life for a life.” 

Despatches from the Albanian capital of 
Tirana, last week, extravagantly rumored 
that over 300 minor and major blood feuds 
are now pending against well guarded King 
Ahmed Zogu. It was also rumored that 
the Sovereign had broken off the engage- 
ment which has bound him since child- 
hood to wed Lela, luscious 23-year-old 
daughter of the great Albanian tribal 
chieftain Shevket Bey Verlatzi. Such a 
jilt, if actually perpetrated, can scarcely 
fail to engender another deadly blood feud. 

Reputedly the engagement was broken 
because His Majesty, a puppet of Signor 
Benito Mussolini, now aspires to wed a 
Royal princess. If his fanatical Moslem 
subjects permit him to turn Roman Catho- 
lic he may espouse Princess Giovanna of 
Italy. If that much mooted match proves 
infeasible, the Moslem King might con- 
ceivably marry one of the Moslem daugh- 
ters of His Majesty Fuad I of Egypt. Un- 
questionably any princess who marries 
King Ahmed Zogu takes her life in her 
hands and risks the imminent possibility 
that her husband may turn corpse. 


MEXICO 
New President 

When Calvin Coolidge became Presi- 
dent of the U. S. it was known that he 
had been an attorney and the governor of 
a state and was a man of abstemious 
habits. The same things are known about 
Senor Emilio Portes Gil (pronounced 
“Heel’’), who became President of Mexico 
last week. Moreover Emilio Portes Gil, 
like Calvin Coolidge, was enabled to reach 
highest office by Death.* But there the 
resemblance ends. 

People who watched the pompous in- 
augural ceremonies of last week saw that 
President Portes Gil is a stocky man of 
sturdy frame and strong, squarish face. 
Vigorous and athletic, he either horseback 
rides or swims each day, usually before 
breakfast, and was a potent baseball bats- 


*President-Elect of Mexico Alvaro Obregon 
was assassinated (TimE, July 30), and the Mex 
ican Congress thereupon chose Senor Portes Gil to 
be Provisional President (Time, Oct. 1 & 8), to 
serve ad interim while a new President is being 
elected to take office in February 1930. 

Should President-Elect Herbert Hoover be 
assassinated before March 4, Vice-President- 
Elect Charles Curtis would be inaugurated Pres- 
ident. 
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SUPER-HETERODYNE 


The Radiola de luxe Super-Heterodyne 64 


is the finest receiving and reproducing 





instrument that has ever come from the | 
associated Research Laboratories of General = / 
Electric, Westinghouse and RCA. It embodies | 

all the world’s knowledge of the radio art. 

With amazing musical range and realism, it | \ 
provides a fidelity of tone hitherto unknown. 
Exclusive features such as automatic volume 
control, and meter to insure accurate tuning. 
Simplified operation from house current. 
Finely finished cabinet of rich design, with 
ingeniously arranged doors! 


$550 (less Radiotrons). 





RCA KADIOLA 60—Beautifully designed table model % RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103 
of new Radiola Super-Heterodyne with A. C. electric Buy with confidence L where you see this sign 


—De luxe model of the 
operation, Single control with illuminated dial. Two- famous 100A. The new de- 
toned walnut veneered cabinet. An instrument of won- sign and tapestry covering 
derful musical rang > and tone fidelity. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA make it highly decorative. 

$175 (less Radiotrons), NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO $37.50, 
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N Cuba the luxur- 

ious, with Basil 
Woon to guide you, 
life becomes warm, 
soft, vivid, merry: 
You drink, dance, 
smoke, and bet. You 
love. You race. You 
live. 
An exhilarating book 
fully illustrated—and 
only $2.50 at all book- 
stores. Get it today! 


By BASIL WOON 


Author of ‘The Frantic Atlantic,” 
"The Paris That’s not in theGuide Books’® 
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man in his youth. The boom of his great 
voice is loud and clear, rather than hearty. 
But with traditional Mexican courtesy he 
is ever ready to clap mightily upon the 
back and kiss soundly upon both cheeks 
any man who is favorably introduced— 
even bashful U. S. correspondents. Last 
week the massive personality of Emilio 
Portes Gil had an appropriate setting. His 
inauguration took place in the great bowl 
of Mexico City’s athletic stadium. There 
the National Congress sat in extraordinary 
open air session. Sat also 25,000 spec- 
tators. Cannon boomed a 24-gun salute 
as Seflor Portes Gil strode in with the re- 
tiring President of Mexico, Plutarco Elias 
Calles. Although General Calles admit- 
tedly possessed the powers of a Dictator 
and could easily have succeeded himself he 
deliberately chose to step down (TIME, 
Sept. 10) and movingly announced that by 
so doing he hoped to end the vicious circle 
of Mexican military dictatorships. It is 
almost the chief distinction of the new 
President that he is no soldier but a 
simple civilian, described in official papers 
as “Citizen Attorney E. Portes Gil.” 

The Dictator, Plutarco Elias Calles, 
symbolized his abnegation by insisting 
that the President-Elect should don the 
presidential cordon immediately before his 
inauguration. Legally the new President 
did not become such until the stroke of 
midnight after his inauguration. The oath 
of office, as taken by Senor Portes Gil, 
rang loudly and distinctly thus: “I swear 
to guard and have guarded the political 
Constitution of the United States of 
Mexico and all laws emanating therefrom, 
and loyally and patriotically to fulfill the 
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WEST INDIES 


“*Twas the night before Christmas and all 
through the ship,”— 
Many a Pleasure Pirate will be dancing— 
many a gay buccaneer will be chatting in the 
lounge—strolling the breeze-swept decks— 
tete-a-teting in the Winter Garden. 
ForthePleasure Piratesagain willbeamong 
the balmy isles and romantic lands of the 
Caribbean when St. Nicholas comes ’round. 
There’s nothing quite like a Pleasure 
Pirate Christmas and New Year’s at sea. 
Don’t miss it. Write to us for literature on 
it now, and write to the folks about it later. 


joy reigns supreme! 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York, or local tourist and steamship agents 


Branches: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton 





office of President of the Republic, which 
the nation has conferred upon me, always 
seeking the good and prosperity of the 
union. Should I fail, then may the nation 
call me to account.” 

No sooner had the echoes died than 
President Portes Gil indulged in the un- 
precedented innovation of making, then 
and there, a formal declaration of his 
policies. This was primarily an assurance 
that the policies of retiring President 
Calles would continue unchanged, and 
secondarily an expression of confidence 
that national solidarity and order would 
prevail during the coming electoral cam- 
paign. “I hold firm in my intention,” 
boomed President Portes Gil, “not to re- 
strict liberty of expressicn, oral or written! 
The liberty to criticize me will have all 
the attributes of impunity.” 

Since Senor Portes Gil, as Governor of 
the State of Tamaulipas (1925-28), ac- 
tually did maintain the right of free ex- 
pression, contrary to all Mexican prece- 
dents, his promise of last week had 
greatest weight. 

In conclusion, the President spoke 
briefly and forcibly upon foreign policy: 
“If there exists in the Government of the 
United States an equal desire to respect 
our sovereignty, which we must maintain 
whatever be the sacrifices, then the people 
of the United States will have no reason 
to complain against their Southern neigh- 
bor. . . . Fortunately the friendship and 
patriotism with which President Calles 
and Ambassador Morrow have served their 
countries has been the means of noticeably 
eliminating suspicions. 

On the day after inauguration occurred 
an event not inferior in importance. For- 
mer President Calles received leading poli- 
ticians in his modest private home and 
set about founding the “Great National 
Revolutionary Party.” It is hoped to make 
this organization genuinely democratic, 
and not the mere “gang” of one “boss 
politician,’ as most Mexican parties have 
been in the past. The new party will un- 
doubtedly unite sufficient groups to swing 
the coming presidential election. Already 
it is rumored that Party-Founder Calles 
plans to nominate and elect Governor 
Aaron Saenz of the State of Nuevo Leon. 


JAPAN 


“Showa” 

Twenty millions of dollars have been 
spent to enable His Majesty the Tenno 
Hirohito to assume, through weeks of 
gorgeous pageantry, his full imperial sta- 
tion (Timer, Nov. 12, 19). Though the 
Emperor of Japan has no crown, the 
pageant was equivalent to a coronation. 
A concluding event last week was a review 
in Tokyo Bay of the Japanese Grand Fleet 
by the Emperor and Empress. Conspicu- 
ously in the Imperial suite stood Admiral 
Togo, great, venerable, famed. Proudly 
the small spectacled Tenno, whom Japan- 
ese adore as the Son of Heaven, surveyed 
the long, grim, double file of his grey war 
boats. This was his day of might! With 
the plain wooden paddle which is his simple 
sceptre, Emperor Hirohito now rules the 
third greatest naval power in the world. 

The first event of the last series of 
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Tar Sonora MELODON 


i" 
liz ihe homes of Mss EMILY DAVIES VANDERBILT 


Me ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE Jc 


N the living room 
of Mrs, Emily Davies Vander- 
bilt’s New York home stands a 
magnificent Melodon—the new 
Sonora achievement that has so 
suddenly changed all ideas of the 
electrical reproduction of music. 

There it yields to the ears of 
all its hearers a wholly new con- 
cept of the beauty which lies 
hidden in a phonograph record 

. . superb rendition of every 
nuance . . . the true timbre of 
the human voice . . . the final 
purity of tone! 

It is only natural that people 
who know the most about music are most 
prompt to recognize the perfection of the 
Sonora Melodon. In a long list of homes 
of well known people, the Melodon or 
the Melodon with Radio, is providing 
the utmost musical enjoyment. 

For when these new Sonora instruments 
were first presented to a brilliant audience 
in New York, an assemblage of musicians, 
artists, scientists, patrons of the arts, 
lovers of music, men and women inter- 
nationally known, their response was so 
immediate, their acclaim so enthusiastic, 
that Sonora stands today with the spon- 





sorship of many experts, for 
its very evident superiorities. 


The Sonora Radio 
with or without the Melodon 


You may have the Melodon 
alone, or in combination with 
Sonora Radio, as shown here 
in a corner of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr’s., 
New York home. Or you may 
have Sonora Radio by its own perfect self. 

For Sonora spans the great field of radio 


and recorded music and its new radios are " 


as distinct and certain an advance as is the 


Melodon itself. 


The Melodonic principle of reproduc- 
tion permits Sonora to present a radio that 
for the first time may be called a great 
musical instrument. 

Gone is the consciousness of method 
and mechanism. You have aerial music 
in its purest and most lovely form. 

For Sonora introduces advances easily 
perceived. Specifically, it employs the 
new Sonora 15 volt tubes, of long life 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle Jr., of Philadelphia and 
New York chose the Sonora 
Melodon with Radio (Model 
A-40, shown at Icft) for the 


library of their New York home. 








Mrs. Emily Davies Vanderbilt's little 
town house at 176 East 75th Street 
has in its beautifully simple living 
room, this A-20 model of the Sonora 
Melodon, where all who see it or hear 
it marvel at its lovely cabinet and 
glorious performance. 


and reserve power. This and 
Melodonicreproduction, brings 
sweetness, charm, and musical 
virtuosity to radio music in your home. 

In justice to yourself you must hear the 
marvelous Sonoras. They will be for you, 
as they have been to so many other music 
lovers, a new conception. And when you 
learn their cost you will be delighted that 
so much pleasure may be purchased for so 
little money! 

Hear them as soon as you can. For, 
once you hear these new Sonoras, no other 
instrument will ever seem the same! 


Get in touch with your music dealer 
today. Or write for booklet to Sonora 


Phonograph Co., Inc., Dept. T118, Sonora 
Bldg., 50 West 57th St., New York City. 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


(Acoustic Products Company) © 1028 
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PICTURE OF ANY MAN 
and his KREMENTZ GIFT 


This Christmas, as usual, Krementz 
Jewelry will be given in thousands of 
homes... and just as many thousands 
of men will show their appreciation 
of Krementz Quality. 





REMENTZ Wrist 

Watch Bands— new 
and different. No buckle! 
Instead, three expanding | 
links! Prevents dropping 
watch. Permits watch 
and strap to be slipped up 
on arm when washing) 
hands. In Krementz 
Quality Rolled Gold 
Plate with leather or flex- 
ible Milanaise mesh 
bands— $7.50 to $15.| 
Also in 14kt. and 18kt. | 
gold and solid platinum. | 





When completely expanded there 
is ample allowance for free passage 
over hand or up on forearm. 





No. 2082—Full dress set. White 
arl centers; Krementz 


mother-of- 
Quality white metal rims. Com- 
plete, $7.50. Other Sets to $50. 


REMENTZ Tuxedo and Full Dress 

Sets in widest variety of newest de- 
signs. As smart and as pleasing as the 
are socially correct. See Krementz Gift 
Jewelry at your dealer’s, or write for 
name of nearest one. 


rement 


Newark, N. J. 





pageants consisted in “pleasing” the sun 
goddess Amatersu Omikami (divine ances- 
tress of the Emperor) by playing to her 
primeval and mystic music which lasted 
through the night. Then with elaborate 
ceremony the Son of Heaven offered boiled 
rice and strong drink to the Sun Goddess, 
partaking with her of the food and Sake. 


On succeeding days three grand banquets 
were held at which five of the most noble 
ladies of Japan performed symbolic ritual 
dances which each Tenno gazes upon once. 
Followed an imperial pilgrimage by Em- 
peror Hirohito and Empress Nagako to 
the tombs and shrines of His Majesty’s 
123 imperial ancestors. Finally Their 
Majesties returned to Tokyo. There a 
military pageant and the review of the 
Grand Fleet preceded a joyous celebration 
and chrysanthemum party. Now begins the 
divine reign of the Tenno Hirohito which 
has been named Showa, meaning “en- 
lightenment.” 


AFGHANISTAN 


Punishment for Males 


One of the most dread punishments 
commonly inflicted by ruthless Dictator- 
King Amanullah of Afghanistan upon male 
offenders is “public exposure.” 

Last week His Majesty sallied forth 
from Kabul, his capital, with a consider- 
able expeditionary force. He would disci- 
pline, he said, the obstreperous Rangu Khel 
Shinwaris, a nomadic folk who have stub- 
bornly refused to adopt hats, pants and 
other innovations imported by King Aman- 
ullah after his recent European tour 
(TIME, Jan. 23 to June 4). 

Rebellious tribesmen who continue their 
refusals to exchange comfortable robes for 
scratchy store clothes will be punished, 
threatened King Amanullah, by “public 
exposure.’”’* 


CHINA 
Sure to Die 


Most people suppose that the American 
Red Cross never turns a deaf ear to the 
appeals of famished, stricken sufferers. 
When reports were first current (Time, 
Feb. 6 et seg.) that 12,000,000 Chinese 
seem likely to die of famine before next 
Spring, most citizens of the U. S. confi- 
dently left the whole ghastly and appalling 
problem to the Red Cross. If they thought 
about it at all, they saw in their minds’ 
eye long lines of Chinafolk, gratefully re- 
ceiving huge bowls of steaming soup from 
white clad, starry-eyed young Red Cross 
nurses. Rude therefore was the shock re- 
ceived by many contributors to the Ameri- 


| can Red Cross last week, when that organ- 





| ization’s executive head, Judge John Bar- 


ton Payne, made clear that the American 
Red Cross had withdrawn from relief 
work in China. 
No starry eyes, starch, soup—but mil- 
lions of empty, pangful Chinese stomachs. 
In 1920-21 the American Red Cross 
spent $1,214,000 on relief in China. Since 
then civil wars have been incessant—until 
the recent proclamation of the Chinese 
Nationalist State—and, in the opinion of 





*Citizens of the U. S. are protected against 
such caprices of Justice by the Constitutional 
clause forbidding “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment.”’—Article 8. 











©OP.&A. 
Joun Barton PAYNE 
. still holding aloof. 


Judge Payne, the various revolutionary 
commanders have seized for their own 
military use entirely too much of the food 
and money sent to China by the Red Cross 
and other charities. Therefore it has 
seemed best to let the thousands of culp- 
able Chinese revolutionary soldiers—and 
incidentally the millions of innocent Chin- 
ese citizens—starve. 

Few will deny that the policy of the 
Red Cross was justified, up to the end of 
the Civil War. But now that all China 
except Manchuria is nominally at peace 
and consolidated under the Nationalist 
State (Time, Oct. 29) it is news that the 
Red Cross is still holding aloof. Corre- 
spondents received from Judge Payne, last 
week, the strong impression that he is 
acting upon advice from the State Depart- 
ment. The Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment has been formally recognized by the 
State Department (Time, Aug. 6). 

The China Famine Relief Fund Inc. of 
Manhattan is now the only major U. S. 
organization collecting and distributing 
funds to fill 12,000,000 Chinese tummies 
which grow daily emptier. Originally the 
C. F. R. F. appealed—and is still appeal- 
ing—for $10,000,000o—less than $1 for 
each hungry Chinese. Some months ago 
General James G. Harbord, President of 
the Radio Corporation of America, re- 
signed as Chairman of the Fund—which 
has now collected a scant $300,000. Last 
week General Harbord’s successor, the 
Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of 
the Federal Council of Churches was 
laboring with but indifferent success to 
recognize the China Famine Relief Fund 
Inc. and collect the still lacking $9,700,000. 
Thousands and almost certainly millions 
of the Chinafolk now starving in Shantung 
will die before anything can be done. 


— + — 
“Other People’s Women. . . .” 


For at least half a millennium no one 
has thought of Chinamen or Chinawomen 
as pioneers. They have chosen not the 
virile and womanly covered wagon, but 
the sendentary and exquisite silken robe. 
Today China has only one Daniel Boone 
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Let it freeze! 
Let it snow! 








GET one supply of Eveready Prestone 
and no matter what bitter weather 
winter brings, or how long it lasts, you 
won’t have to worry about a frozen car. 

Eveready Prestone is an entirely new 
conception of winter motor-car protec- 
tion. It is completely different... a 
decidedly better anti-freeze. It never 
evaporates or deteriorates in service 
and is never affected by extreme changes 
| in temperature. It will not boil off. It 
never becomes viscous or leaves de- 
posits in the circulating system. It is 
odorless, perfectly harmless and non- 
inflammable. It is what motorists have 
| been wanting for years, to make winter 
"T driving as free from freezing worries 
as summer touring. 

Eveready Prestone has been a tre- 
mendous success since its announcement 
last year. It has been used by thousands 
of motorists, by bus and truck fleet 
operators, automobile manufacturers 
and aviators, with complete satisfac- 
tion. No other anti-freeze has ever 
been so enthusiastically endorsed by 
users who demand the most certain, 
permanent, harmless protection against 
freezing temperatures. 

Eveready Prestone is a pure, undi- 
) luted product—not a solution or a 

mixture. Although it costs more ini- 

tially, it is a most econom- 

| ical investment, because of 
its lasting qualities, and 
because one to two gallons 
—depending upon your 






points of 
superiority 









1 Gives complete protection 






2 Does not boil away 





3 Positively will not damage cooling 
system 








4 Will not heat up a motor 






5 Will not affect paint or varnish 
6 Non-inflammable 
7 Odorless 


8 Does not become viscous at low 
temperatures; will not decompose 
at high temperatures 



















9 Never deteriorates—economical to 
use 















radiator capacity—is sufficient to protect 
your car all winter against any chance 
of a freeze-up. 

Make your car safe today with this 
perfect anti-freeze. Get a supply of Ever- 
eady Prestone and you can completely 
forget about winter driving hazards. 

Manufactured for 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Ine. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Atlanta UCC) Kansas City 


By Carswe AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
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Units of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

Each Eveready Prestone can 
is sealed with a special : “ preete 
safety cap that protects the : The Perfect An 
3 purchaser against the possi- ; 

bility of substitution or 

adulteration. Look for this 

cap. 

n does not contain any SIC E 


For the Preparation of 


= ‘The Perfect Anti~Freeze 


alcohol or glycerine. 
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WINTER 


SUNSHINE 
MAKES 


INDIAN 
SUMMER. 


HEN the calendar says 

“Winter,” it is Indian 
Summer at The Broadmoor. 
Air is balmy, roads are fine, 
bridle paths magnificent, 
the beautiful golf course is 
comfortably playable nearly 
every day. The rare snows 
never last long; the occa- 
sional days of dry cold are 
sparkling and bracing. 


Indoors, swimming, a little 
theater, exclusive shops, 
music,dancing, games, flow- 
ers—complete gymnasium 
at the Golf Club—acres of 
pleasant attractions. 


Studied refineménts in ev- 
ery detail of the service— 
and meals to tempt a king! 


Open always; and always 
delightful. 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS MANITOU 
SPARKLING WATERS 


Reservations dire&, or at: 
The Ritz, New York; 
23, Haymarket, London; 
11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris. 
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—the great Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang. Last 
week he lectured Chinafolk severely for 
their timid sit-by-the-hearthishness and 
failure to pioneer. “Is it any wonder,” he 
roared, “that we are laughed at by im- 
perialist countries, who treat us con- 
temptuously, as though we were their little 


| grandsons? They do not even esteem us 


as much as their cats and dogs!” 

On his large feet Marshal Feng stands 
a full, massive six feet tall. He towered 
Gargantuanly, last week, during his ad- 
dress to slender, slant-eyed students of 
both sexes at the New Nationalist Uni- 
versity in Nanking. The _ students 
harkened breathlessly, not only because 
Feng is China’s heroic Daniel Boone, but 
because he is also War Minister of the 
new Chinese Nationalist State and more- 
over absolute master of a private and 
pioneering army of 150,000 men (TIME, 
Dec. 3). 

“I am told,” cried Feng sarcastically, 
“that when men in Honan desire to move 
to the adjoining province of Shensi in 
search of livelihood, their wives seize their 
gowns and sob, ‘Ai-ya, my loved one, why 
will you go to that far-away place?’ 

“Tf we continue as spineless as this, 
what is to become of us? Other people’s 
women spread their sails and travel ten 
thousand miles to accomplish their pur- 
pose. And we? We progress not a single 
inch in anything!” 

Though his student audience began to 


| mutter at such blanket flaying of all 


Chinese, forthright, Marshal Feng pressed 
straight on with his speech, smashing 
home each point with a sounding fist 
blow upon the rostrum. 

“Here in the South we are over-popu- 
lated but in the Northwest are great 
spaces where one may travel for days and 
hardly meet a fellow traveler. There are 
wide stretches of fertile land around 
Ninghsia which were densely populated in 
the days of the Han Dynasty (206 B.c— 
221 A.D.), which are now desolate. But in 
various sections of this area one may find 
foreigners entrenched—little, independent 


| kingdoms with their own police, schools, 


hospitals and wide roads of their own con- 
struction. 

“Who established these little kingdoms? 
Let me tell you: it was foreign mis- 
sionaries and merchants. They have 
broken much land, and often those in 
charge of such little kingdoms are only 
two or three foreign women! 

“Now, think of it! The women of other 
countries dare the danger of the long jour- 
ney to these far lands without a tremor, 
while, needless to say, our women sit idly 
at home, not so much as stepping outside 
their own front door. Even our men do 
not dare take one step toward an ambition 
to make a new home in distant parts. 

“Shame upon China’s cowards! 
must have pioneers!” 

From almost any other Chinaman such 
words would have provoked a student riot. 
But Feng is Feng—and even Mrs. Feng 
is of the same pioneer stuff. He has never 
worn a silken robe that she could cling to, 
nor has she ever tried to restrain his bold 
and virile Daniel Booning. He leads and 
she presides over his private army—a 
band of 150,000 pioneering soldiers, each 
one of whom knows a trade. 

Unlike all other Chinese forces, Feng’s 


We 








FENG 


Northwest, young men! Northwest! 


army has never lived by plunder. When 
a battalion marches into some remote, 
Ultima Thulish town and encamps for a 
few days or months, the soldiers practice 
shoe making, tinsmithing, weaving, car- 
pentering and all manner of simple crafts. 
Delighted and dazzled, the local farmers 
are usually all too glad to barter rice and 
other produce for the soldier’s work. 

Mrs. Feng, omniscient housekeeper to 
an army, was one of the first young China- 
women to become a Y. W. C. A. worker. 
As such she was wooed by her impetuous, 
ambitious husband, who was then and for 
years afterward a passionate Christian, in 
the Old Testament, Cromwellian fighting 
sense. Today the Marshal’s state of grace 
is a trifle uncertain. He has cast in his 
lot with the studiously non-Christian 
Chinese Nationalist Party. 

Continuing his lecture, last week, and 
speaking straight out of the background 
of his own deeds Marshal Feng said: 


“T have just returned from this great 
Northwest. It is a wonderland of broad 
spaces and fertile fields. There melons 
grow to thirty or forty pounds. It is a 
land of opportunity. All the land to be 
opened to settlers is fertile land, capable 
of producing rice and with large trees 
whose girth would take three men to 
span. 

“There are wells producing oil little in- 
ferior to that imported from abroad, and 
plenty of coal and iron. 

“You see what a great land our ances- 
tors have handed down to us and we who 
are their descendants have not made use 
of our inheritance. The wars of the Occi- 
dent are all for the possession of just 
those minerals which we have in such 
abundance but which, for lack of com- 
munications and development, we leave 
buried in the ground. 

“Our ancestors bequeathed to us these 
great rivers, these boundless hills. Shall 
we murmur at them for giving us too great 
an inheritance? No, let us blame our- 
selves, their unworthy children, that we 
do not rise up, we do not exert ourselves, 
we are not willing to endure hardship. 

“Shame! Shame!” 
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BEAUTIFUL Houses oF Woop 


Why lumber is the one building material adapted 


to our varied climatic conditions 








OOD ... for generations ... 
has been the standard home 
building material of America. 


It is the one building material, uni- 
versally adapted to our varied climates. 
In the south, lumber built dwellings 
are cool and comfortable. In the north, 
houses built of lumber are warm and 
snug. 

Wood is a natural and effective in- 
sulator against heat and cold. 


And now to all users of wood a 
unique consultation service is offered. 
It’s a consultation service of trained 
lumber experts, provided by the great 
organized lumber industry, to aid 
thousands of people just like yourself. 


It doesn’t make any difference 
whether you’re modernizing a cottage 
or planning a new country estate. 
These experts will take your plans and 








“American Standard Lumber from 


America’s Best Mills” 


advise regarding sound construction— 
sizes and grades of lumber and where 
to use them to the best advantages. 

This consultation service, sponsored 
and developed by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association and 17 
affiliated associations ... is also at 
the command of manufacturers, ship- 
pers, carriers, builders and other users 
of wood. 

If you plan to modernize or build a new 
house ... or if you use lumber in your busi- 
ness . . . clip coupon for details about this 
special service. 

NATIONAL LUMBER 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco and Portland, Ore. 








THESE 17 great associations affiliated 
with the National Association maintain 
service organizations that coordinate 
with the general technical services of 
= National staff: 


california Redwood Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.—Red wood 

California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers Association, San Francisco, Calif.— 
California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, Southern and 
Appalachian Hz urdw oods 

North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va.—North Caroiina Pine 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hem- 
lock, Maple, Birch and Northern Hard- 
woods 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—White Pine, Norway 
Pine 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla.— Cypress and 
Tupelo 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
—Long Leaf and Short Leaf Southern 
Yellow Pine 

West Coast Lumberman's Association, 
Seattle, Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Portland, Ore. — Pondosa Pine, Idaho 
White Pine, Larch 

National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, New_York, N. 

National Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, III. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C, 


British Columbia Loggers Association, Van- é 


couver, B. C. 
Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
wT Dept. 203, Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Use it - Nature renews it Gentlemen 


Name 


: Please send me, Free, a copy of the booklet checked below. 


0 “100 Lumber Consultants at your Service” 
O “Modern Home Interiors” 





City 


State 
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O the GOLFER, 
few people would risk 
giving anything less 
than Black Dunlops. 
Possibly that’s because 
most people know that 
the Dunlop is played 
by more golfers than 
any other make of fine 

golf ball. 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 


Congai. Civilization wins in this play. 
That means that French officers and sol- 


| diers will continue suavely to educate 
| Indo-China, using the maxim that the 
| congai is more pleasant than the sword. 


Congai means something just above a 
prostitute, one is led to believe, a native 


| “wife” taken by a French colonist for a 
| period of time subject to change without 


notice. Every belly-laugh in the play is 


| an attempt to explain these meanings; but, 


of course, grown-up children like to be 
told all about such things, while off-stage 
instruments go thumpety-thumpety-thump 
(atmosphere ). 

And yet Congai is reputed to contain a 
tragic significance. A_ half-French-half- 
native girl (Helen Menken) would rather 
be alone in the jungle with her native lover 
and their native child than have 100,000 
Frenchmen at her feet. Circumstances, 
however, again and again prevent the ful- 
fillment of her life wish and she ends up 
as the best congai of Indo-China—the con- 
gai of the French governor. 

Helen Menken’s performance is far be- 
low that of her Seventh Heaven. The 
staging by Rouben Mamoulian is not as 
convincing as his Porgy. 


@ 








Peter Pan. Such is the intense serious- 
ness of the Civic Repertory Theatre that 
it resembles the U. S. Cabinet; and Cal- 
vin Coolidge, to those who have seen him 
in leggins, seems a more appropriate im- 
personator of Peter Pan than Eva Le 
Gallienne. It was not therefore surprising 
to find that, as produced by the Civic Re- 
pertory Theatre, Peter Pan was a little 
studied and that Eva Le Gallienne seemed 
cool-headed and energetic rather than 
cumbersomely elfin in the name part. 








Holiday. Among the most nostalgic 
of musical instruments are those tinkling 
boxes which the members of the present 
generation heard in their nurseries and 
can never hear again without experiencing 
some intense and hungry emotion. By 
causing one of these primitive gramo- 
phones to bray gently from deep stage, 
Author Philip Barry suddenly twists the 
mood of Holiday from one of gaiety to 
one of longing. 

Philip Barry wrote Paris Bound, a light 
cocktail of adultery and wit; like that fine 
play, Holiday begins frivolously. The sit- 
uation: a girl, Julia Seton, introduces to 
her glum father, her charming sister and 
her drunken brother, the clever, adventur- 
ous and successful young man whom she 
wishes to marry. In the second act there 
is a party at which the engagement is an- 
nounced; and Linda, the charming sister, 
invites friends whom she likes better than 
the correct friends of her family to a 


| private party of her own which she ar- 


ranges, with bottles of whiskey, in what 


1 used to be the nursery. Here two fantas- 


tically funny friends of hers invent flower- 
ing amusements; then the music box plays 
and Linda dances with Johnny Case, her 
sister’s fiancé. 

Later Johnny Case explains to Julia 











Hore WILLIAMS 


. arranged bottles of whiskey in the 
nursery. 


Seton, in terms which she is unable to 
understand, that life for him must be a 
holiday, that he does not want to grak for 
money. Only Linda shares his lazy, 
glamorous ambitions. In the last act, of 
course, it is Linda with whom Johnny Case 
prepares to go to Europe. 

A point of view was expressed by that 
now completely discredited author, 
Michael Arlen, when he invented the title, 
These Charming People. That title ex- 
plains all that there is to like about Holi- 
day; the people are almost real and the 
ones who should be are completely charm- 
ing. So are the actors who make them 
real: with her stoop-shouldered, puzzled 
aspect, Hope Williams as Linda; and 
Donald Ogden Stewart, who wrote A 
Parody Outline of History and has previ- 
ously acted in charades, as one of the par- 
ticipants in Linda’s party. He makes a 
speech there, and his listeners become the 
guests at a business banquet. He tells 
them how, after coming to this country 
when three weeks old, with nothing in his 
pockets except a nickel and an old hat- 
check, he became a success in the glass 
industry owing to his invention of the 
bottle. 


It is the special ability of certain come- 
diennes to convince their audiences that 
they are as charming off the stage as they 
are upon it. Hope Williams has been able 
to do this after having been born at Ma- 
maroneck, New York and into the Social 
Register, to be reared in an atmosphere of 
finishing schools and coming-out parties. 
Indeed, before Philip Barry asked her to 
play in Paris Bound she had acted only in 
plays of the amateur comedy club, junior 
league and “Snarks,” an organization of 
female amateurs, who invite male guests to 
play in their productions. Now, too, she 
rides to the theatre in a Rolls Royce that 
might belong to almost any one; also 
strangely enough at the dude-ranch near 
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Steamships 


Railways 





Express Telegraph 





BOSTON 
833 Washington St. 


In Canada the transportation and... 
communication needs of the Nation are 
served by Canadian National Railways 


Operating Railways, Steamships, Hotels, Radio 
Stations, Freight, Express and Telegraph Service, 
Canadian National Railways fulfils every trans- 
portation and travel need of Canada. It is the 
great artery of travel and commerce between 
the two neighbor nations of North America. 


Railway Service— Canadian National operates 
22,681 miles of line, reaching every provincial 
capital, important city and seaport in Canada 
and serving many districts reached by no 
other line. It provides fast and frequent train 


service from the important gateways of the | 


United States to everywhere in Canada. 


Marine Service — Canadian National 
Steamships operate between Van- 
couver, Prince Rupert and Alaska and 
between Canadian ports onthe Atlantic 
and the British West Indies. Freight 
service to all parts of the world. 

Express Service— Canadian National 
Express handles Merchandise, Money 
and Valuables over the entire railway 
System and with its connections reaches 
all points in Canada and the United 





Britain and on the Continent and through its 
Foreign Department and Steamship connections 
its service is world-wide. 


Freight Service—Canadian National operates fast, 
through manifest trains between all important 
points in Canada, and fast international manifest 
trains between Chicago, Detroit, Portland, 
Boston and New York; maintains constant con- 
tact and tracer report service. 


Telegraph Service—Canadian NationalTelegraph 
service operates over every part of Canada and, 
connecting with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, reaches 75,000 points in 
Canada, the United States and Mexico. 


Hotels and Lodges—Canadian National 
Operates year round hotels in many 
of Canada’s leading cities as well as 
summer hotels and lodges at notable 
Canadian lake and mountain resorts. 
Radio Service — Canadian National 
owns and operates a chain of eleven 
radio broadcasting stations extending 
across Canada. Many C. N. R. Limited 
trains are radio-equipped for the 


States. It maintains offices in Great . entertainment of passengers. 
OFFICES Freight OFFICES 
NEW YORK OUIS 
505 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Qudway 


1259 Griswold St. 


BUFFALO DULUTH PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL, 
420 Main St. 0 W. Superior St. 1420.22 Chestnut St. 83 East Fifth Street 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
108 W. Adams St. 705 Walnut St. 355 Fifth Ave. 689 Market St. 
AL INGNNATI och Q8 ANGELES PEE TRAE ELIT PORTLAND, ME. SEATTLE 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 1329 Fourth Avenue 


. Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND MINNEA POLIS 
925 ‘Euclid Ave. . 


7 So. Grand Ave. 


618 Second Ave. So. 


CJhe Largest Railway System in America in America 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


302 Yambill St. 901— 16th St.. 


For any information on Canada, write to, telephone or call at the nearest Canadian National office 


WASHINGTON, Ps ¢- 


N.W 
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- The Book-Oadillac Hotel 


N WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
| THE STREET OF FINE SHOPS 
> eta 81.7 


GOOD NIGHT 


y » » and in the morning, the 
telephone jingles + 7 r a cheery 
voice tells it is seven and you 
rub your eyes and disappear 
again twenty fathoms under 
woolly blue blankets. A flighty, 
piping wind beats ’round the 
open windows—they should be 
down. The radiators sing a use- 
less song. Your better, far 
better half, sets sail for forty 
other winks. You start to fol- 
low, but conscience makes you 
cowardly. You snuggle deeper 
and wide eyed memory brings 
pictures of lordly bacon and 
golden toast, flaky, yellow waf- 
fles in puddles of golden syrup 
and floating islands of butter, 
whole pots of coffee, and +++ 
your bed covers explode! You 
jam down the windows! and to 
a tuneless whistled tune you 
race through the shower a min- 
ute ahead of the sweetest girl. 
Captain Room Service appears 
with a hot and savoury break- 
fast for two, in your room. 
Good Morning! What a won- 
derful sleep! See you soon? 





THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


Carl M. Snyder, Managing Director 
DETROIT 








Cody, Wyoming, which she and her brother 
own, she rides large, obstreperous horses. 


— ¢-—. 


A Most Immoral Lady. Alice Brady 
has not had a good show since Bride of 
the Lamb and that was not a box-office 
smash. Therefore her admirers hoped that 
Townsend Martin’s first play might prove 
to be other than what it was—a good- 
natured description of a familiar but not 
fertile situation. A lady who is really not 
immoral accidentally puts the man she 
loves in a most embarrassing position—in 
which position his wife discovers him. A 
Parisian café is the background for the 
third act in which the lady’s gloom turns 
into joy. Alice Brady, especially by means 
of a téte-a-téte with a telephone, is able 
to make the play presentable and no one 
could do more. 





— 
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The Perfect Alibi. There have been 
times when Alan Alexander Milne ap- 
peared to have forgotten his own identity 
and to have confused himself with one or 
other of the animals in his books for chil- 
dren. In The Perfect Alibi, he emerges 
with clever grins from behind a whimsy, 
offering to playgoers an icy excuse for all 
his innocent absurdities. So devious an 
author as A. A. Milne would not present 
so malleable a diversion as a murder play, 
without giving it a twist of his own. Thus 
the audience sees two thugs kill an old 
English gentleman and then watches two 
young people, a boy and a girl (Vivian 
Tobin), attempt to get the right answer 
to the mystery of his demise. 

The old man is a judge; his murderers 
are men whom he once sentenced to death. 
They have escaped and come back long 
afterward, so changed that the unsuspect- 
ing judge invites them to a house party. 
The girl is Vivian Tobin; the most fright- 
ening scene in the play occurs when she 
and her fiancé make up their minds that 
the old man did not commit suicide, that 


| some one must have murdered him. 


—_—o—_ 

The Lady Lies. To make a play ex- 
citing, there is the principle of the tug- 
of-war. Author John Meehan presents a 
hero who is a prosperous lawyer. The 
lawyer is a widower; he has a mistress, 
three children and the intention of marry- 
ing a young lady from the Social Register. 

The fiancée amounts to nothing. The 
children and the mistress fight with each 
other for the lawyer. Why the children 
are not spanked by their father and told to 
stay at home is not explained. Instead 
they invade the mistress’ apartment or ask 
her in ill-bred fashion to visit theirs. 
Somehow, Author Meehan makes their 
bad behavior seem excusable so that the 
audience hopes that both mistress and 
children will get the lawyer. Owing to the 
skilled advices of a friend of the mistress, 
both do. William Boyd, once Quirt in 
What Price Glory, is the bone of conten- 


tion. 
—_o-——- 

The Age of Innocence. Here is Edith 
Wharton’s story of the Countess Olenska, 
eloquently transferred to the stage by 
Margaret Ayer Barnes. The Countess 
Olenska returned to Manhattan, leaving 


her horrible Count in Europe. In Manhat- 
tan she met Newland Archer; they fell in 


love, but Newland married a girl to whom 
he was engaged. Newland Archer and the 
Countess nearly ran away together when 
the horrible Count crossed the ocean to 
retrieve her; but Newland’s wife was too 
feeble for the Countess, who was sick of 
cruelties, to injure; so Countess Olenska 
returned to her Count and Newland Archer 
stayed with his wife. 

Audiences have now become accustomed 
to copulation in the theatre and they may 
wonder how it is that a brief kiss almost 
causes Newland Archer to leave Mrs. New- 
land Archer for the Countess Olenska. 
Today, a playwright would not have used 
the kiss; but by substituting more ardent 
gestures he would not have made the sit- 
uation more compelling. The time of the 
piece is “the seventies.”” The troubles of 
the characters in it are not rendered arti- 
ficial by the artificialities of its expression, 
and the graces of a graceful era are re- 
tained. Watching the passion and despair 
of these costumed people, you smile at 
first and then realize suddenly that 
though they look strange their feelings are 
familiar. 

Katharine Cornell is Countess Olenska; 
swinging her skirts and thrusting her neck 
forward, she interprets the part according 
to the grand manner. The most sad, true 
and unusual scene in the play is made by 
Arnold Korff. As Julius Beaufort, he 
launches into a declaration of love for the 
Countess Olenska, couched in German 
accents and florid with metaphor, which is 
the more tragic because it is so nearly 
ridiculous. 


Peter C. Cornell, the manager of the 
Majestic Theatre in Buffalo, is the father 
of Katharine Cornell. When Jessie Bon- 
stelle, now the mentor of Detroit’s Civic 
Theatre, arrived in Buffalo, Katharine 
Cornell became her pupil and like many 
another of Jessie Bonstelle’s protégés, 
profited greatly by the tutelage. Later she 
toured under William A. Brady; later still 
she made her début in London, returned 
to Manhattan for a series of successes of 
which the most notable was The Green 
Hat, and married Guthrie McClintic. Last 
year she was in The Letter; last week she 
received rave notices, from even St. John 
Ervine of the New York World. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL 
. . received rave notices. 
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The Kelch Ventilating Car 
Heater is approved and recom= 
mended by the same engineers 
who designed your car. A 
steady flow of fresh air, drawn 
in by the engine fan, is quickly 
heated by external contact with 
the patented multiple tube 
heating unit and is uniformly 
distributed throughout the car. 
It does not heat the stagnant 
air already in the car... it 
supplies an abundance of fresh 
air that ventilates as well as 
warms. There is no noise, no 


odor, no back pressure in the engine. 


The World's 


Ventilating 
Car Heater 
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LAIEK 





The register is small and of artistic 


design. The heat is controlled 
by the driver, from the dash. 
You may place a register in the 
front or rear compartment or in 
both. The Kelch Ventilating 
Heater is especially designed for 


your car and once installed be- 
comes an integral part of the 
chassis. The Kelch Heater is sold 
only through motor car manufac 
turers and their authorized dealers. 
Ask your dealer today about 
this superior car heater. Kelch 
Heater Division, Grand Rapids 
Metalcraft Corporation, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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Beloved Ladies! 
Gallant Men! 


Unutterable Rogues! 
Everyday 
Human Beings! 


are here for you and 
your friends 





In the Nelson New Century Library 
you may have your choice from 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and be sure 


to find something to please the 
hardest-to-please on your Christmas 
List. 

Romance, travel, poetry and 
drama—Scott, Hugo, Tennyson, Poe 
—a book for every taste and every 
mood—books that will carry you to 
far lands and fair places—that will 
tell you of human tragedies and 
human heartaches—all of life’s joys 
and sorrows and more of its loveli- 
ness than one short life can usually 
experience. 

Bound in real leather, decorated in 
gold — printed in clear type on India 
paper —a rare value at $2.50 each 
and a De Luxe edition in black Mo- 
rocco especially suitable for gifts, 
$3.00 a volume. The contents will 
delight your mind, the bindings will 
grace the finest library. 


175 Merry Christmases 


NELSON 


NEw CENTURY | 
LIBRARY | 


THE BOOK FITS THE POCKET— 
THE PRICE, THE POCKETBOOK 
At any bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
Who began publishing in 1798 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free the valuable booklet, «The 
Reading Year” (printed on the famous Nelson 
India paper) which will help me plan my year’s 
reading, and a complete list of the Nelson New 


Century Library. 


Ti. 12-10 








| 
Dickens’ Tiny Tim to Stevenson’s 
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West is Best 





In a contest between two men, one 
event may be decisive. In a contest of 
teams, the teams must play each other 
many times before it is possible to decide 
which one is better. Thus it is impossible 
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© Wide World 
SOLDIER CHRISTIAN CAGLE 


He waggles well. 


to decide which football team is the U. S. 
champion and even sectional champion- 
ships are usually disputed. If one victory 
is taken as proof of superiority, it might 
be shown that a grammar school eleven in 
Eastern Iowa has the most powerful foot- 
ball team in the U. S. If not, it is only 
possible to single out individuals and rate 
them as solitary heroes. This thankless 
task is attended to by sports writers on 
whose hands time hangs heavy when the 
football season is over. What is remark- 
able about this performance is this: the 
pickers of All-American teams not infre- 
quently agree with each other to some 
slight extent. 

The two first important All-American 
selections—those submitted last week by 
the New York Evening Sun and Post— 
were agreed that Otto Pommerening of 
Michigan should be left tackle, Henry R. 
Pund of Georgia Tech, center, Seraphim 
Post, of Stanford, right guard, Howard 
Harpster, of Carnegie Tech, quarterback, 
Kenneth Strong of N. Y. U. and Christian 
Cagle of Army, halfbacks. For fullback, 
Scull of Penn and Carroll of Washington 
were leading. 


Before other news-sheets had inscribed 
their scroll, the Oregon Aggies (School of 
Agriculture) came east last week to play 
N. Y. U. and Stanford came east, like a 
troupe of gay and warlike hoboes, to play 
the Army. 

Neither engagement was a game; both 
were routs of such a nature as to make the 
Eastern teams look foolish. The boys from 
beyond the Rockies did not seem to take 
the game as seriously as their rivals; nor 
did it appear necessary for them to do so. 
It was like watching the Princeton Varsity 


play against St. Mark’s. A great horde 
filled the Yankee Stadium to watch the 
Oregon Aggies stop Ken Strong, push over 
the supposedly indestructible N. Y. U. line 
and score 25 points to 13. 


Another huge horde filled the stadium 
hoping to watch the Army repel the west- 
ern invasion. Biff Hoffman, the Stanford 
fullback, came out with his stockings 
down; other Stanford players were with- 
out headguards. Opposite them, but not 
much in the way, stood the neat, trim, 
speedy Army eleven with Cagle at its back. 
The Stanford team, which is not the best in 
the far West, was ludicrously superior to 
the Army, which has been considered the 
best team in the East. One play, an antique 
variation of a fake “statue of liberty” 
never failed to gain ten yards. The mem- 
bers of the Army team, like children who 
have been playing with toughies, were 
discovered to be in a condition of total 
dilapidation, most of them crying, when 
the game was over. The score was 26—o 
but it might have been bigger without 
exaggerating Stanford’s superiority. 


There was another East-West game 
played last week in Los Angeles, by South- 
ern California the best of the Western 
teams, against Notre Dame the only East- 
ern team which, by virtue of the inspira- 
tion which football players share with 
soldiers, beat the Army. Don Williams, 
the Californian quarterback, and Jess 
Hibbs, who cut a swathe ahead of him, 
were vastly superior to any Notre Dame 


players. The game was not lop-sided like 


the others, but the score was 27—14, and 
Southern California won it. 

There is one more intersectional game, 
when Georgia Tech, unbeaten in the South, 
goes to Los Angeles on New Year’s Day 
and plays Southern California at the famed 
Tournament of Roses. But the three above 
are sufficiently significant to show that, 
following the strange sunwise progression 
of nations, football has moved westward. 
All All-America teams, to be anywhere 
near accurate, should be composed almost 
entirely of West Coast players. Of East- 
ern stars, only Cagle, who waggles well in 
broken fields, and Strong, who has gained 
more yards than any other player this 
year, appear to be in the same category. 

Onward Christian Cagle, so named by 
able sports writer Frank Wallace of the 
New York Daily News, received another 
honor last week more tangible than the 
position of halfback on the All-America 
team. The bruised, unhappy members of 
the Army team elected him captain for 
next year, which will be his fourth on the 
West Point varsity. 

; é 
Briefs 


Twenty persons were killed playing 
feotball this autumn and 32 so far have 
been shot dead by hunters in New York 
State. 

While despatches went round the world 
telling of the pleurisy which had prostrated 
the King of England, one of his humblest 
Subjects, Prizefighter Tom Heeney, was 
informed by a Manhattan physician that 
he had been walking around for a week 
with a case of pneumonia. 

In Del Monte, Calif., Glenna Collett 
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A Gift for the Men of America 
First Introduced by World Travelers 


Inits compact he ee 3 : A Rolls Razor is a 
metal case a Rolls ~ : luxurious neces- 


Razor is a gift sity that any man 

that will be a joy- will take pride in 

ous reminder of possessing. 

itsdonorevery 
day. 


ROLLS # RAZOR 


THE ONE BLADE SAFETY 


Simplicity itself—just one safety blade and its handle in a com- 
pact metal case containing the strop and hone. The blade, of 
finest Sheffield steel, is of the old straight razor type and hollow 
ground. Properly handled it will give a lifetime of perfect shaves. 
Stropped in its case before shaving, honed in its case when neces- 
sary, the blade, kept ever keen, shaves flat against the face—not 
at right angles. It cuts the hair—does not pull it out. 


HONCE Te COR 


For Sale At The Better Shops 
Imperial No. 1—Silver plate in leathered container 
Imperial No. 2—Nickel plate in cardboard container 


Imperial No. 3 may also be obtained in Gold Plate in 
leathered container 


and Silver Plated in fine leather travelling kit, con- 
taining other accessories 


We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving Soap for a 
superior shave. Packed in hygienic indestructible bowl $1.50 


If your dealer does not carry them, we will gladly fill 
your order by return mail on receipt of check or money 
order. 


A BRITISH IMPORTATION 
Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 


Not just another Safety Razor—ACTUALLY A DIFFERENT KIND OF SHAVE 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 
11 East 44th St., New York City 
Sole U.S. Distributors 
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HE cancellations of a fa- 

mous hotel began to assume 
Staggering proportions when a 
rumor began to circulate that it 
was closing down because its 
property lease had expired. A 
propagandist was called in. He 
advised the signing of a long- 
term contract with their chef 
at a huge salary. The press 
carried the story and the 
rumor died. 





In this way does propaganda 
mould public opinion. It is 
the invisible network that 
makes up your mind. Read 
about this tremendous force in 
Propaganda. \t is the work of 
Edward L. Bernays, one ‘of the 
foremost public relations coun- 
sels in America. $2.50. 


PROPAGANDA 


*+EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


Author of “Crystallizing Public Opinion” 
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HORACE LIVERIGHT NY 


GOOD BOOKS 





and Marion Rollins beat Johnny Farrell 
and Walter Hagen playing golf. Their 
handicap was six strokes. 


A six-day bicycle race started in Man- 
hattan last week and Milton C. Crandall 
arrived there with plans for a marathon 
talking contest which he will hold in Janu- 
ary hoping that someone will beat the 
record of German Herr Parlatus who re- 
cently spoke in Berlin. 


Three of the prizefighters most public- 
ized since the Tunney-Heeney fight are: 
Jimmy McLarnin, Gerald Ambrose 
(“Tuffy”) Griffiths and Eligio Sardinias 
(“Kid Chocolate’). Fighting his first 
fight in Manhattan last week, “Tuffy” 
Griffiths was knocked out in the second 
round by James J. Braddock. On the 
same night “Kid Chocolate” was cuffed 
around by Joe Scalfaro and in Detroit 
Jimmy McLarnin was knocked out by 


Ray Miller. 


‘In Chicago, the Chicago Bears beat the 
Chicago Cardinals 34-0 in a professional 
football game. Playing for the Cardinals 
was Jim Thorpe, famcd Indian of Car- 
lisle, once the “greatest all-around athlete 
and the greatest football player who ever 
lived,” who played baseball for the Giants, 
won the Olympic pentathlon in 1912, and 
is now 44. He played badly and was re- 
moved from the game. 


first baseman for the 
St. Louis Cardinals, was last week awarded 
$1,000 and a diploma by the Baseball 
Writers Assn. of America for being the 
most valuable player in the National 
League. 


Jim Bottomley, 














The Gijt that 
IS ‘‘Different’’ 


It’s a real problem, isn’t it, to find the 
gift that really is different—one that you 
know will please—yet one that you want to 
be sure will not be duplicated by another 
giver? 

This year before you begin your tiresome 
search of the shops, seeking the unusual 
gift for Dad, “for whom you never know 
what to get,” or brother, “‘who has every- 
thing and just doesn't need ties or shirts or 
sox,” or grandpa, “who is so hard to buy for,” 
consider the weather and the universal interest 
everybody has in this common subject. 


Torlor Stormoguide, sr. 


THE WEATHER ADVISER 


Every man is interested in the weather—and 
if he can tell in advance what the weather is 
going to be he can make his plans accordingly. 
This is why men so appreciate the Storm- 
oguide Jr. as a Christmas gift. The Stormo- 
guide Jr. is a good grade barometer, with a 
41% inch white dial, mahogany finish, bakelite 
case, with supporting legs and glass crystal 
face. Adjustable for altitudes 0 to 2,500 feet. 





A real scientific instrument that any person 
will be proud to own. It tells what the weather 
probabilities will be 12 to 24 hours in advance 
‘way ahead of any newspaper weather 
reports. Men with the Stormoguide habit plan 
golfing, motoring, traveling, excursions and 
business trips with pleasure and profit. 

The Stormoguide Jr. is now sold for $10.00 
anywhere in the United States. 





Your Dealer Has Them—or Write Direct 


Get one of these Stormoguides, interpreters of the language of the weather, from your 
dealer today. If unable to secure from him, order direct; safe delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building 
Toronto 


109 Ames Street 
, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Manufacturing Distributors 
in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 














MUSIC 


La Argentina 


Orchestras played their symphonies last 
week, operas spilled their tragic tales, but 
in Manhattan, in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Toronto, Brooklyn, Boston, wherever she 
went, the season’s sensation was always 
La Argentina (Time, Nov. 19). She has 
danced ten times in Manhattan now, has 
seven more recitals scheduled. Tickets 
stay at a premium, crowds are turned 
away from every performance. 
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By Radio 

The radio made music news last week: 
Walter Damrosch and the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s National Orchestra (TIME, 
Oct. 29) gave the world premiére of a 
symphonic work called S O S by one 
Robert Braine. Composer Braine had his 
inspiration a year ago in a radio station 
when S. O. S. calls came in from a Greek 
ship off Georgia. The same dots and 
dashes now punctuate his three-minute 
composition which, if uneventful, was fit- 
tingly enough the first to have its premiére 
by radio. 


Also on the air last week was Ganna 
Walska, charming wife of Harold Mc- 
Cormick, famed more for her wish to sing 
than for any actual singing. Many a man- 
ager has announced Wisher Walska, many 
an audience has been disappointed until 
newsmen have denied her a voice and she 
herself has pleaded stagefright. Evidently 
the microphone held less terror than a sea 
of faces for Wisher Walska sang over the 
radio last week as scheduled, prettily, 





quaveringly, the “Dich teure Halle” from 
Tannhauser, Giordoni’s Coro Mio Ben, 
and ‘“Daddy’s Sweetheart” by Liza 
Lehmann. 
Notes 


Last week the National Federation of 
Music Clubs invited Soprano Rosa Pon- 
selle to head the Honor List in their new 
Hall of Fame for rising U. S. artists. 
Hereafter, within the Federation, Nov. 15 
will be known as Rosa Ponselle Day. On 
that day ten years ago Ponselle, daughter 
of poor Italian immigrants, made her 
Metropolitan Opera debut, singing Leo- 
nora in La Forza del Destino, with 
Caruso. 


In Budapest, for the first time in history, 
an opera was called off on account of rain. 
It was to be Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne 
at the Municipal Theatre and the fire in- 
spector was making his round 15 minutes 
before curtain time. He tried this exit, 
examined that extinguisher. He touched a 
wrong lever and stage rain fell, beat upon 








TRIAL 
every week IS WEEKS 
Your neighbors SIA YEAR IS CENTS 


e- know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the overz- 5 
week news digest from the Nation’s Center. Bright Bt, 
1 e 


fom 












intereatin lependable, different--nothing else 

fashin n gossip, politics, science, travel, 
om, aoe pietutes instruction, entertainment. 
issues--Only 15 Cents. 
nd now. Address: 


Trial 13 weeks--13 bi 
or $1 for full year. 


M@Pathinder,Dept.69 Washington, D.C. 
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Smoking cauldron and smoking pig! The attend- 

ance of careful men; the sledge blows of men of 
brawn. All these caught by the master’s brush and 
preserved for posterity on the walls of Norton Hall at 
Worcester in Massachusetts. 


H« and the bright light of the electric arc! 


All who view the scene may know how Bauxite clay 
from the mines of Arkansas, by energy taken from the 
waters of Niagara, is fused in the electric furnace and 
becomes the hard, rough material known in industry as 
the abrasive trade-marked “Alundum.” 


By day and by night, while we wake or sleep, these 
fiery furnaces burn on, continually bringing forth the 
abrasive which is to serve mankind in a multitude 
of ways. 


From the abrasive, trade-marked “Alundum,” are 
fabricated the grinding wheels employed in all- 
important machinery operations in metal-working plants 
and many others. By the aid of grinding wheels there 
are produced countless machines of production and of 
transportation, and by the grinding wheel they are 
brought to mechanical perfection. 
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Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


Mural by Arthur Covey. 


For the great paper industry, manufactured pulpstones 
reduce logs at tremendous speed into fine, even-grained 
pulp. 

For the broad and ever increasingly important field of 
chemistry, laboratory ware made of this abrasive, 
capable of withstanding terrific heat, performs an 
invaluable service. 


For the architect and the builder Norton floors, non-slip 
and remarkably durable, supply a need in modern 
building construction. The basic material of Norton 
floors is this electric furnace abrasive. 


For great cities employing the activated sludge sewage 
disposal systems and industries where filtering opera- 
tions through plates are required this material serves in 
the form of Norton porous plates. 


In the beginning, manufactured abrasives supplanted 
natural quarried stones for sharpening and snagging. 
Today their use has been extended through the agency 
of the grinding machine to a high place of importance 
in the machine age in which we live and many are the 
by-products which time has proved definitely valuable 
to the progress of the world. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 














Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 
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Delicious 
Prescription 


that’s nothing but lusciously 
flavored whole wheat 
breakfast food—yet it acts 
more remarkably than any 
medicine to relieve that 
“not sick—not well” feeling 


O restore that zest, that missing lustre to | 
your eyes, to correct faulty elimination | 
and frequent headaches; to keep the skin clear | 
and rosy—Pettijohn’s for breakfast. 
Hospitals have tried it with success when 
medicines failed. Doctors recommend it. 





Laxatives are habit-forming. Avoid them. 
Pettijohn’s is a whole wheat, natural remedy; 
the pure grain—with all its calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron; its vitamin content unimpaired; 
its nutritive carbohydrate and protein. 


No cold, dry, tasteless flakes! Golden cooked 
grains, with the firm, substantial bite that keeps 
your lazy teeth busy; and a tantalizing flavor 
that appeals to grown-ups as to children. 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, with 12 mills in cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. It is cooked, ; 
ready to eat, in 3 to 5 minutes. Try it tomor- 
row, at the suggestion of The Quaker Oats 
Company. 

An interesting booklet,“The 
Truth About Bran,” explains 
how delicious a prescription 
can be. Send the attached 
coupon for it today. 


Pettiyohnis 


The Quaker Oats Company T-9 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Please send me “The Truth About Bran.” 










| performances at 
| Opera, for her more recent services to the 





the scenery until all was ruined, no per- 
formance possible. 


In Ann Arbor, Joseph E. Maddy of the 
University of Michigan School of Music, 
worked on the details of a plan whereby 
a National High School Orchestra of some 
150 of the most talented high school mu- 
sicians will go next summer to Europe, 
play at the World Conference on Educa- 
tion at Geneva, at the Anglo-American 
Music Conference at Lausanne, perhaps 
in London, Berlin, other capitals. 


Capt. Yves Thomas of the S. S. Paris 
had company in his cabin on the last cross- 
ing. It was the famed Davidoff cello, 
made by Stradivari in 1712 for the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, later owned by Karl 
Davidoff, cellist at the Imperial Russian 
Court. Valued at some $85,000 it came to 
the U. S. to enter the Wurlitzer collection. 
Capt. Thomas, himself a violinist, agreed 
it was too valuable for the regular cargo, 
offered himself as bodyguard. 


Since the New York Symphony merged 
with the Philharmonic, Manhattan has felt 
keenly the need of a second orchestra. Last 
week the problem seemed solved when 
the Society of the Friends of Music an- 
nounced that next year it would have an 
independent orchestra* to which Artur 
Bodanzky, now conducting his last season 
at the Metropolitan Opera, would give full 
time. 


To Manhattan a fortnight ago came 
Composer Ottorino Respighi for the U. S. 
premiere of his Sunken Bell at the Metro- 
politan Opera House (Time, Dec. 3). Last 
week he turned pianist, played with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony his new Toccata 
for piano and orchestra. Again critics 
marked his nice patterns, his smooth, 
glowing colors. 


At the Metropolitan Opera House, Man- 
hattan, Spanish-soprano Lucrezia_ Bori 
made her first appearance of the season in 
Traviata, given under the patronage of 
the King and Queen of Spain for the bene- 
fit of the University City in Madrid. Im- 
portantly present in Box No. 1 were Don 
Alfonso of Orleans, Jufante of Spain, first 
cousin of the King, his wife the Infanta 
Beatrice, sister of Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania. Ritually they joined the applause 
for tender, tripping tunes, for tender, tear- 
ful tunes. Gladly they heard next day that 
the performance had earned their home 
university some $56,000. 


In Berlin Lilli Lehmann, famed Wag- 
nerian soprano, celebrated her 8oth birth- 
day. Special gift was the title of “profes- 
sor’ sent her by President Michael 
Hainisch of Austria for her many great 
the Vienna Imperial 


annual Salzburg festivals. 


From Cincinnati to Manhattan came 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Besuner to hear 


daughter Pearl make her début as Siebel in 


*Hitherto the Friends of Music has used the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra. 


Faust at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Pupil of Marcella Sembrich, onetime 
member of the San Carlo and Cincinnati 
Zoo opera companies, Soprano Besuner 
displayed a pleasant voice, an excellent 
technique. The audience liked her. Maria 
Jeritza sent flowers, good wishes. 


mea Cae 


Swedish Joker 

Sad indeed is the state of musical af- 
fairs when so feeble a composition as Kurt 
Atterberg’s wins the $10,000 Symphonic 
prize of the Schubert Centennial Contest 
(Time, Dec. 3). So did critics mourn in 
Manhattan last week and in many a major 











© Wide World 
PRIZEWINNER ATTERBERG 
. . . delivered a symphony f. o. b. 


city in Europe—all save Ernest Newman 
of the London Sunday Times who refused 
even to take it seriously, marked great 
slices in it as belonging to Dvorak, Berlioz, 
Stravinsky, to Schubert himself, and 
laughed. 

In Sweden, Composer Atterberg is also 
a musical critic. There, reading the esti- 
mates of his symphony, he chose to laugh 
with Ernest Newman’s review headed 
“Attaboy. ” Critic Newman had called the 
$10,000 “a fair price for a fair symphony 
which is what Atterberg has delivered 
f. g. b. as per esteemed order of yester- 
day’s date, and hoping for continuation of 
valued custom.’’ Composer Atterberg took 
the same tack, let his laughter reverberate 
through the press: that all along he had 
meant it only as a joke; that he had de- 
liberately plagiarized and that only one 
critic had guessed. The $10,000 was his, 
he said, and the laugh on them. But to 
many it seemed singularly empty laughter. 
The Columbia Phonograph Co., donors of 
the prize money, could not believe that 
anyone would make a joke for the cen- 
tennial of Schubert’s death, cabled Com- 
poser Atterberg and chose to accept a 
rather dubious denial. Others, less inter- 
ested, reflected that a really good comedian 
rarely laughs at his own jokes; that neither 
the joke nor the laughter had in any way 
enhanced Composer-critic Atterberg’s 
prestige. 
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where there's hair: there's hope 


This new machine (now at your 
barber’s) prevents baldness, stops 
falling hair and dandruff and in 


most cases causes new hair to grow 





EN with hair that is thin or 

thinning have welcomed 

the advent of Blud-Rub—the ma- 

chine which eliminates scalp 

troubles by getting down to the 

root of the trouble—that is, to the 
very roots of the hair itself. 

Men everywhere, who have 
found out about this newly dis- 
covered treatment, are recom- 
mending to their friends, right 
and left, that they immediately 
try BLUD-RUB, 

—The recently invented little 
machine that takes your scalp in 
its myriad finger tips and pa- 
tiently, gently and scientifically 
rolls it about ’till every pore, cell 
and even the tiniest blood vessel 
is literally tingling with new- 
found life. 

Hair growth and hair health 
are dependent almost entirely on 
blood circulation. The more ac- 
tive the blood flow at the roots of 
the hair, the more luxuriant the 
hair—this everyone now knows. 

To loosen the scalp and start 
healthful blood flow, heretofore 
we have had to depend very 
largely on human hands or small 
vibrators. Thus we set up blood 
activity here and there on the 
surface of the scalp, but nothing 
happened underneath at the roots 
of the hair—where it counted. 

This new machine works from 


basic causes to 
natural effects— 
it rolls the scalp 
—through deep 
manipuiation it 
penetrates the 
deepest seated 
centers of the 
hair and bathes 
the roots with 
nourishing 
blood. 

Result: You in- 
stantly feel the 
life-giving benefits. It clears your 
head soothes your nerves and, 
even at the end of a fatiguing 
day, it gives you that alert early 
morning feeling. Continue the 
treatments and before long you 
will suddenly realize that your 
hair is growing thicker—that the 
old scalp irritation and itching is 
completely gone and that there is 
no longer the slightest trace of 
dandruff. The results are unmis- 
takable—both in the a you feel 
and in the way you look. 

The treatment is delightful and 
soothing. Ten minutes—and you 
feel made over. Ten treatments 
and your friends will begin ask- 
ing, “What on earth are you 
doing to your hair?” 

Treatments are now available 
at the better barber shops—also 
for women, at beauty parlors. 





Let us send you free our treatise 
“What You Ought to Know About 
Your Hair.” Just mail this coupon to 
Blud-Rub Mfg. Co., Dept. 129, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRs ecb cagte dus coed cvevence 





Blud-Rub 


System of Re-Vitalizing Hair and Scalp 
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CHANT 
PECANS 


(Sia) et 


The New Pictures 


The Masks of the Devil. Author 
Henry James in parentheses, Playwright 
Eugene O'Neill in asides, made their char- 
acters utter their real thoughts during con- 
ventional dialog, a device awkward in fic- 
tion or on the stage but natural and 
effective in the many pictures which have 
contained hints of it. Used here to great 
| extent, the trick adds interest to Jacob 
Wassermann’s short story about the Baron 
(John Gilbert) who has the face of an 
archangel, the soul of a devil, and a lust 
for the fiancée (Eva Von Berne) of his 
friend. In an effort to live up to his repu- 
| tation as the greatest lover in Hollywood, 
John Gilbert makes his eyes pop out and 
his chest heave in a way that little fur- 
thers his ambition to be also its greatest 
actor. 

John Gilbert has been connected with 
the theatre all his life. With his mother, 
an actress, he grew up in road-shows, later 
filled inkwells for a San Francisco rubber 
company, played in stock and finally in a 
picture, The Snob. Mary Pickford gave 
him his first big part (Heart of the Hills). 
In 1918 he married a girl who put on an 
act in his base-camp; later they were di- 
2 vorced. He married Leatrice Joy in 1921; 
~~ DAY IMPORTING CO., Inc. they were divorced. He has a g2-ft. 

ew York City Albany, Ga. ? 5 

“Packers of Quality Nuts for 46 Years” schooner called The Temptress, drives a 

Packard, plays tennis fairly well, golf 


& 
Hing Cole badly, is careful with his money and reads 


Shakespeare. He dislikes romantic réles 
PECARS 


and thinks the best picture he ever played 
MAUL THES COUPON - TODAY 





WOT can’t realize how delicious 
pecans can be until you have tasted 
KinG Co eg. These giant-size paper 
shells—zhe pick of the crop—are graded 
by ournewimprovedsorting machines 
which automatically reject the small 
sizes and seconds, leaving only the 
giant-size, perfect nuts with solid 
sweet meats. 

This process of gradingallows ustocut 
out waste and price KinG Cote Giant 
Pecans at $1.00 per lb., $1.90 for 2 Ibs. 
and $4.50 for 5 lbs., postage paid. 
Use KinG Cote Pecans on your 
table, in candies, cakes, salads, sauces 
and stuffings. KING COLE Pecans 
make an ideal Christmas gift. Send the 
coupon now. | 








in was The Big Parade. 
——©——_ 


The Viking. Although the odd, no- 
colored daylight of the camera suggests, 
by the contrast of shadows, all colors, 


r Bennett Day Importing Co., Inc., Albany,Ga. | 
1 Gentlemen: Enclosed is $.... for which send J 
J me post prepaid, KING COLE Pecans indicated 
below.(Cash, Money Order,CheckAccepted) 





- ! producers have always been dissatisfied 
pic enema naan sate aed with this virtue of their medium just as 
| Naeae— | with the swift possibilities of its silence. 
| Address ___ Js |:- Past experiments with color have been un- 
ee a ie vinci tier ee satisfactory principally because colors did 
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7 Investment Trust 
Rating Book 


for Investors— Dealers 


—Trust Officers 








including its latest available 
earnings statement is included. 
Investors owning or contempla- 
ting the purchase of investment 
trust securities, dealers and trust 
officers will find this a valuable 
reference book. It will be sent 
without charge to those applying 
on their business letter head. Ask 
for booklet W-2. 


This investment trust Rating 
Book, published by United States 
FiscalCorporation,sets up astand- 
ard of comparison, or rating, for 
the bonds, preferred and common 
stocks of 27 general investment 
trusts. Strictly comparable statis- 
tics, compiled from official and 
other reliable sources, have been 
used. Asummary ofeach company, 
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JoHN GILBERT 
His eyes pop out. 


(See col. 1) 


not reproduce exactly; in this tinted 
drama involving an English slave and a 
Viking Princess, the old trouble continues 
—blue is not blue, brown not brown. 
Melodramatic episodes of Norse sword- 
play. and voyaging ships give an old- 
fashioned atmosphere to a story that could 
not have been exciting even if it were 
more intelligently directed. Best shot: 
the discoverer of America* going ashore 
at Newport, R. I. 





S 


The Somme, made with the co-opera- 
tion of the British Army Council, is a war 
picture without plot, a rapid newsreel of 
the fighting that went on in the mud and 
rain in 1916 and 1917. Unlike those recent 
films of battle in which the courage and 
good-nature of the protagonists made war 
seem a rather admirable, phenomenal 
cradle of heroes, The Somme is full of 
death and terror, last cigarets puffed on the 
ground, bodies, the conquered and the 
conquering, piled indifferently together. 
Best shot: a lonely piper, making death 
musical for a Canadian regiment. 

—_o—_ 

Napoleon’s Barber. Those who know 
Author Arthur Caesar, on whose drama 
this picture is based, say he is a radical 
and a pacifist, a definition which makes it 
hard to understand why Mr. Caesar should 
have made Napoleon appear a jolly general 
whose devotion to his country is rivalled 
only by his love for his wife, Josephine. 
But regardless of whether or not Mr. 
Caesar has pilloried his own ideas and re- 
gardless of what you think of Napoleon 
you can understand the predicament of a 
barber who, burning with hatred of his 
master, finds himself passing a sharp razor 
over the sallow, imperial throat. The plot 
is not developed as it would be in an old- 
fashioned picture but as in Mr. Caesar’s 
play, by succinct and fairly inoffensive 
dialog. 





*Leif Ericson, 
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at your Gate 


You may have the only product of its kind in the 


world — yet be in competition with a dozen other 
concerns, your neighbors. 


If you are located in one of the old, congested 
American producing centers your costs are without 
question higher than they need to be. Your very 
location forces them up. There is just so much space, 
so much labor, no more. You compete with the 
factory across the street and around the corner for 
help. Your ground-rent is constantly climbing. 


Come South and contrast your situation with con- 
ditions in the Atlanta Industrial Area. Here you will 
find factories whose locations cost very little, whose 
buildings were built for 20% to 35% less than is 
possible in other sections. 


Their labor is willing, efficient, interested in the 
work—97% Anglo-Saxon. Their taxes are low. Raw 
materials come to them from close by at low prices. 
Power turns their wheels at rates among the lowest 
in America. Even climate is in their favor—equable, 
without the extremes of heat or cold which hamper 
smooth, uninterrupted operation in so many in- 
dustries. 


Dig into the actual dollars and cents figures here, 
and compare them with your own costs—and chalk 
up the savings against the cost of erecting a branch 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Send for this 
Booklet 


It contains the funda- 
mental facts about 
Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern 
branch. 


AT 





plant here. Learn in how few years an Atlanta 
branch will pay for itself. 

Then consider the marketing advantages. You 
know that you cannot get full volume from any 
section at a distance from your stock of goods under 
modern merchandising conditions. You know your 
trade demands overnight fill-in, that your competi- 
tors with nearby branches are getting some of tke 
business to which you are entitled. 


You know that the purchasing power of the 
Southern people has trebled in the last decade, that 
the South is America’s fastest growing market. And 
your Southern salesmen will tell you that Atlanta is 
Distribution City to the South because of swift 
transportation by road, by rail—and now by 6000 
miles of Air Mail service that radiates from this 
city. 

Thus Atlanta presents a three-fold advantage as a 
branch location for your business. And those ad- 
vantages translate themselves into better profits, 
bigger dividends for those who operate branches in 
this city and factories in the Atlanta Industrial Area. 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is prepared to 
present a complete and unbiased survey of the 
region from the standpoint of your business, upon 
your request. This valuable work is done without 
charge or obligation, and in the strictest confidence. 


2910 Chamber of Commerce Building 


LANIA 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 








This 
WINTER 


VACATION 
will last for years 





YAN 
= is The Glen 


Springs lovelier than now 
—when the magic spell of 
winter holds the Finger 
Lake country! Coming here 
during the crisp cold 
months you will enjoy 
doubly the invigorating 
Nauheim baths (the only 
ones this side of the Atlan- 
tic), the famous radio-ac- 
tive mineral waters and the 
staff of specialists who 
stand ready to plan your 
diet, exercise and sleep. 

Here. you will find also 
a social life distinctive yet 
unassuming — opportunity 
for every winter sport —a 
cuisine of tempting and 
varied excellence. Days 
spent here can literally re- 
create the human machine. 

Ask your own physician about 
The Glen Springs. The baths and 
other treatments are especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory, 
kidney, nutritional and nervous 
disorders, rheumatism, gout and 
obesity. Booklets b pe aati ea 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, Pres., Wat- 
kins Glen, New York. 


GLEN SpPpRINGS 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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Turner Inaugurated 

With pomp unusual to West Virginia, 
which has very few colleges, John Roscoe 
Turner, last week, was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the University of West Virginia. 
He had been Dean of New York Univer- 


tr 











PRESIDENT TURNER 


Sets a state’s educational pace. 


sity’s Washington Square College in Man- 
hattan. From a huge commercial com- 
munity, he went to a small industrial one 
(Morgantown). From merely purveying 
education (economics is his specialty), he 
went to set a state’s educational pace. 

West Virginia expects much from its 
land grant university. The state covers 
the twisted knot of Appalachian mountain 
ridges. Soft coal constitutes its great 
wealth. Its coal, petroleum and natural 
gas sales approximate a third of a billion 
dollars a year. Those minerals West Vir- 
ginians want to conserve and at the same 
time get more money for each year’s out- 
put. They expect their state university to 
tell them how. 

The state produces more hardwood lum- 
ber than any other except Arkansas. And 
it has on its mountains great wealth in 
yellow poplar, birch, ash, oak, spruce, 
hemlock, walnut. They too must be wisely 
utilized. 

In the Morgantown hills around the 
University is fine glass sand. The state’s 
glass and glassware industry, with $50,- 
000,000 production yearly, looks to the 
laboratories for pure research in glass- 
making. 

Not so seeking is the $100,000,000 iron 
& steel business. Pittsburgh’s schools are 
available enough for them. 

Agriculture is the preoccupation of prac- 
tically all state universities, but not of 
West Virginia, although its corn, hay, 
tobacco, potatoes and fruits are worth 
$100,000,000 each year. Its_hill-billy 
farmers are too difficult to reach with 
farming information.* 


*West Virginia’s illiteracy percentage is 6.4. 
That is better, however, than the percentage of 
any southern state, except Maryland. 





An immediate dependency upon the 
University is the state legislature’s. The 
senators and representatives expect the 
law school professors to draft laws and 
even to guarantee their authority. 

These leanings upon the University, 
President Turner knows. He was born and 
partially educated in the state. So, 
astutely he gave his inaugural address 
last week a utilitarian tone: ‘This institu- 
tion is not an end in itself, but a means to 
an end. Like an industrial agent, it is 
evaluated in terms of its yield. It deserves 
and can rightfully claim the united sup- 
port of thoughtful citizens on the ground 
of its educational service. . . . Build the 
University into the life of the state.” That 
was a parody of Cornell’s by-word, where 
President Turner once taught: ‘Build 
yourself into Cornell.” 


————~ 
Prodigy 

At 3, she was able to use a typewriter. 

At 4, she wrote a poem and made her 
first public speech. 

At 8, she published a book of verse, 
Mother Goose in Esperanto, which some 
people, including her mother, thought was 
a wonder. 

At 9, she had mastered 13 languages. 

At 26, she made the pink front page 
of the New York Evening ‘“pono-”) 
Graphic. The photograph showed her loll- 
ing in bed, clad in scant, fluffy negligee, 
with a sad but inviting expression on 





Warning! 


One C. B. Cline, alias 
C. D, Klein, alias C. D. Brown, 
alias Kohl, posing as subscription 
agent for TIME, American Mag- 
azine, Literary Digest, possibly 
other magazines, is operating in 
southern states. Cline or Klein 
or Brown, ete., offers low rates 
on the above magazines and 
throws into the bargain what- 
ever literature his prospects fan- 
cy —a set of Shakespeare, 
O. Henry, a dictionary — all for 
about one-half the price of the 
magazine. Needless to say his 


victims get nothing for their 
money. 


Should this young man, 
or ANYONE who tries 
to sell you TIME AND 


a Premium, eall upon 
you, please notify the police or 
local Better Business Bureau 
that this man is operating in 
your neighborhood. Let them 
telegraph or telephone TIME or 
the National Publishers Associa- 
tion, 15 West 37th Street, New 
York, for instructions. 
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her face. This happened last week. 

She, Winifred Sackville Stoner Jr., was 
supposed to be suffering from a thorough- 
going beating which, she said, had been 
inflicted on her on Thanksgiving eve in the 
Sherry-Netherland Hotel, Manhattan, by 
Robert H, Loeb, psycho-analyst, student 
of Dr. Jung, and member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Miss Stoner’s story was that she had 
given Mr. Loeb an $8,000 ruby bracelet 
to be repaired, that she later saw him with 
another woman who was wearing the brace- 
let, that when she protested Mr. Loeb 
punched her in the chest and face, kicked 
her and generally abused her. She caused 
Mr. Loeb to be arrested, took her story to 
court. 

Mr. Loeb denied these charges and said 
that Miss Stoner was indulging in a “pub- 
licity stunt.” 

One clue to the previous relations of 
Mr. Loeb and Miss Stoner was a photo- 
graph of Mr. Loeb which remained hang- 
ing, last week, above the bed of Miss 
Stoner. 

At least half a volume of quotations 
from Miss Stoner were printed in metro- 
politan dailies last week. Among thera: 
“T’ve got myself into the worst mess of all 
the messes I’ve been in. I’ve lost Bain- 
bridge Colby,* who was my mental mate, 
given pain to Mother Stoner and must go 
to court to fight for a bracelet which was 
given to me. . . . It’s taking a long time 
to live down the child-wonder business and 
how sick I am of hearing that word!” 

Mother Stoner, too, organizer of the 
World League for the Promotion of 
Genius,+ had something to say: ‘Poor 
girl! It is a terrible thing to be in the 











WINIFRED AT 26 
“I’ve lost Bainbridge Colby.” 


public eye as a so-called prodigy. No one 
who has any sense wants to be appearing 
in the papers... .” ; 

Perplexed parents eyed, last week, their 
children, pondering well the benefits of 
having a prodigy in the house. 

*Onetime U. S. Secretary of State, under Pres- 
ident Wilson, 

tNot to be confused with the Lucy Stone 
League composed of women who retain the use 
of their full maiden names, though married. Such 
women are popularly dubbed “Lucy Stoners.” 





Why are most hig successes 
made with the help 





7 HO made the most 
money —the man 

who discovered the gaso- 
line engine or Henry 


Ford ? 





Here are 5,271 


of somebody else's ideas ? 





But that is only half. The 
Institute gives you more 
than ideas—it gives you the 
fundamental principles be- 
ideas that hind the ideas. You learn 


Who reaped the bigger will increase profits in your not only what to do, but 


profits —the prospectors 
who discovered the oil 
resources of the United States or John 


D. Rockefeller? 


Most business successes are made on 
other people’s ideas. Why? Because the 
discoverers of new ideas often lack the 
business ability to cash in on those ideas. 
And because no single brain is big enough 
to create all the ideas necessary to build 
up one of our complex modern industries. 

A man doesn’t have to think up new 
ideas in order to make money. The aver- 
age man can make rapid progress if he will 
only help himself to the gold mine of ideas 
which other men have thought up for 
him. 

Mind-spurring ideas 

To forward-looking men the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute offers a service of real 
value—a service which, among other 
things, includes 5,271 practical business 
ideas. 

Profit-producing ideas, business-build- 
ing plans, ideas on finance, on accounting, 
on office methods, on credits and collec- 


tions, on factory management, on adver- 


tising and sales promotion. 


These ideas are gathered from the most 
successful men everywhere. They are 
continually being renewed and expanded. 
They are sent to you in the form of a 
Course and Service. 


business why. 


The Course creates in you 
a clearness of vision and a maturity of 
judgment that come to many men only 
after decades of hard work. You are given 
in concentrated form the practical expe- 
rience of thousands of the most successful 
business men. 

Some men learn early in life to profit by 
the experience of others. To these men 1s 
given the joy of succeeding while they are 
yet young. Other men learn only by their 
own hard experience. These men post- 
pone success indefinitely. 


Send for the facts 


A book called ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business” tells all about the Modern 
Business Course and Service. It tells 
what the Institute has done for 358,000 
men. It explains why 45,787 corporation 
presidents have taken the Course. It 
tells how busy men can profit by the ideas 
in the Course even without taking time to 
read it in detail. 

Are you anxious to make the most out 
of each passing year—the most in prog- 
ress, in growth and achievement? If you 
are, you can’t read this book five minutes 
without saying to yourself as thousands 
of other men have said, “Here is what I 
have been seeking!” The book is yours 
for the asking.. Send for it. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 





Please write plainly 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


... Business Position... 


712 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new, revised edition of ‘Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 


In Canava, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


In ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell St., London. 


In Austria, 11c Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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RELIGION 


Semitic Exaggeration 

After all, who did kill Goliath? Elmer 
Davis, letting his imagination zoom, said 
in his novel Giant Killer that it was not 
David, but his sturdy nephew Joab. 
Stumbling on the huge carcass, David 
made bold to slice off the head and stag- 
ger back with it to camp, claiming a vic- 
tory that was not his. 

On the other hand, cautious scholars 
who have no imagination have been 














© Keystene 
Dr. CHARLES GORE 


. . came out flatly for Elhanan. 


troubled by the statement in II Samuel 
21:19 where the killing of “Goliath the 
Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like 
a weaver’s beam” is ascribed to one 
Elhanan. To smooth over the discrep- 
ancy, the passage is often made to read 
“the brother of Goliath the Gittite.” 

Last week a new Commentary on the 
Holy Scripture, published in England un- 
der the direction of Dr. Charles Gore, 
onetime Bishop of Oxford and famed as 
perhaps the greatest theologian in the 
Church of England, came out flatly in 
favor of Elhanan. 

Go Down, Moses. Not only David’s 
victory over Goliath but other marvelous 
episodes from Old Testament narrative— 
Jonah and his voyage in the whale, Methu- 
selah and his ripe old age, Belshazzar and 
his feast—were ranked by Dr. Gore and 
his more than 50 collaborators as no more 
than Hebrew Nights’ Entertainments. 
They were explained as “products of the 
Semitic habit of exaggeration.” 

Moses did not write the Pentateuch. 
The story of the Deluge was probably an 
hysterical account of a local flood at 
Babylon. The world and the waters and 
the sky were not created in seven days. 
The picture of Moses on Mt. Sinai was 
probably the hallucination of one scared 
by a thunderclap. 

Such beliefs as these have been advo- 
cated more or less openly for at least 
the last 100 years, in Protestant circles. 
That finally eminent theologians should 
take the trouble to advance them in a 


book amused some Unitarians, some in- 
dependent admirers of a man Jesus, who 
have put by all supernatural elements in 
Scripture as fictional. They came as a 
shock only to hardfast fundamentalists 
of the evangelistic type, like Dr. John 
Roach Straton, who insist that every 
phrase in the Bible is “gospel truth,” in- 
errant. 

Lazarus. It was not the intention of 
Dr. Gore and his associates to undermine 
belief in the supernatural. They declared 
that evidence for the actual existence of 
Christ and his Resurrection was ‘“over- 
whelming.” The account of the raising 
of Lazarus “is accepted with all its impli- 
cations as the climax of all the miracles 
of healing.” They warned against any 
tendency to explain away the vital points 
in Christian faith. 

By theologians who take this attitude 
the doctrine of “inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures” is given another meaning. Much 
of the material in the Old and New Testa- 
ment is accepted as true in the historical 
sense, the rest of it is considered true in 
a symbolical sense. It is true inasmuch 
as the moral or mystical meaning which 
it symbolizes is true. 

The Roman Catholic Church, although 
commonly ranked as “fundamentalist” and 
although insisting on the inerrancy of 
Scripture, maintains this attitude. It does 
not deny the supernatural; and certain 
episodes, after careful study, are qualified 
by the Pope, speaking as head of the 
Church in ecclesiastical matters, as fac 
tual. But the use of “day” in the Genesia- 
cal story of creation is interpreted as 
meaning an indefinite period of time. 
Likewise the entire Apocalypse is under- 
stood as symbolical. 

Support. Agreement with the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Gore and his associates was 
urged on Episcopalians of the “Catholic” 
or “high church” type* by Rev. William 
A. Nichols of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Brooklyn. Said he: “At the General 
Theological Seminary of the Episcopal 
Church, thought by some to be too ‘high,’ 
it has been taught for two decades that 
the Old Testament consists of myths, 
‘literature,’ history and allegory.” 

It is the fault of the clergy that these 
beliefs are not already generally accepted, 
according to Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, 
editor of The Churchman. “They don’t 
wish to disturb older members of their 
congregations with modern ideas.” 


——e-—_ 


Anti-Catholic Jailed 


When the bogus Knights of Columbus 
fourth degree oath (Time, Sept. 3) was 
being circulated, in the heat of the anti- 
Catholic persecutions last fall, the Knights 
themselves took various steps to check it. 
They freely published the true oath. They 
offered $25,000 to anyone who could prove 
the bogus oath was used. 

These measures failing, the Knights 
agreed to prosecute certain men and or- 
ganizations responsible. Last week two 
actions for criminal libel resulted in the 
conviction of a Savannah evangelist and 
the indictment of a Christian minister in 
New Jersey. 

*Dr. Gore was delegate to the Malines Con- 
versations, when means toward reunion of the 


Roman Catholic Church and the Church of Eng- 
land were discussed. 


Only the plea of the jury which con- 
victed him saved Rev. W. F. Larowe, in 
Savannah, from doing three months in 
jail. He was put on probation. The prose- 
cuting attorney called the court’s attention 
to the fact that, since his arrest, the min- 
ister had already spent some time behind 
bars. The jury recommended “extreme 
mercy.” 

In Newark the grand jury indicted Rev. 
Elmo L. Bateman, pastor of the First 
Christian church of Maplewood. The in- 
dictment specifies that he libeled the 
Knights of Columbus and Edward J. 
O’Brien, master of the Fourth Degree of 
the First Division, New Jersey Knights of 
Columbus. It is charged that Mr. Bate- 
man printed pamphlets containing the 
oath, on a press in the basement of his 
home. 

Officers of Mr. Bateman’s church in- 
formed the prosecutor that they had not 
supported him in such activities. 

According to the bogus oath, candidates 
were said to vow merciless war against 
heretics, Protestants, Masons. On the 
Sunday following his indictment Bateman, 
at the request of the board of trustees, 
tendered his resignation as pastor. 

—+-—— 


“Come Unto Me” 


Hotel guests, not managers, took the 
initiative in the first effort to bring reli- 
gion into the hotel. 

They were two traveling salesmen and 
an insurance agent, who happened to be 
crowded together in one hotel room, in 
Boscobel, Wis., 30 years ago. All earnest 
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BILTMORE’S BOWMAN 


He recognized a spiritual necessity. 


Christians, they lamented that no Bible 
was handy. They organized the society of 
Gideons, which aims to place a Bible in 
every hotel room in the world, and has 
distributed nearly a million copies. 

Last week it was a hotel manager— 
John McEntee Bowman, president of the 
Bowman Biltmore Hotels Corporation— 
who took the initiative in a new effort. 

On the third floor of the Hotel Bilt- 
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more in New York a “Meditation Chapel” 
was opened, for guests and employes alike. 
It contained benches and a small altar, on 
which flowers will be kept fresh every 
day. Over the altar was the inscription, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.’’ 
(Matthew: 11-28). 

Similar “meditation chapels” will be in- 
stalled as soon as practicable in all other 
hotels operated by the corporation. Said 
Mr. Bowman: “The presence of one spot 
in the hotel, dissociated from the wordly 
things of life and dedicated to the God 
we profess to serve, is now recognized as 
a spiritual necessity.” 

—— 


“Quaker Revival” 


Disembarking at Boston in 1656, Mary 
Fisher, ‘“‘a religious maiden,” and her com- 
panion Ann Austin, Quakers, were wel- 
comed by hangman, by gaoler. The hang- 
man made a public bonfire of all books 
found in their possession. The gaoler, 
after examining them for evidence of 
witchcraft, clapped them into jail, where 
they lay five weeks. Then the religious 
maidens were shipped back to England. 

So upset were the people of Massachu- 
setts that they made a law. The next 
Quaker to land would get one ear lopped 
off. If he came back, off with the other 
ear! If yet again he returned, his tongue 
was to be pierced by a red-hot iron. These 
provisions failing, however, to deter the 
Quakers, presently the gibbet was invoked 
and four Quakers were hanged, one of 
them a woman. 

But the Quakers still kept coming. Last 
week, energized by the election of a mem- 
ber of their organization, Religious Society 
of Friends, as President of the U. S.,* they 
were beginning what is probably the most 
vigorous effort in more than a century for 
converts. 

A circular vigorously urging the doc- 
trine of the Quakers was distributed in 
the mails, signed by Jesse H. Holmes, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard 
Law School; J. Russell Smith, professor 
of Economic geography, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Thomas A. Jenkins, professor of 
the history of the French language, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Albert T. Mills, pro- 
fessor of history and political science, 
James Millikin University. 

Warmakers Welcome. Although in 
course of years the Quaker has come to 
represent the very personification of the 
pacifist spirit, the circular explains that 
militarists are not excluded from member- 
ship in the society. 

This point and others made in the cir- 
cular were explained by the fact that the 
Quakers have never formulated any fixed 
creed. They have no body authorized “to 








*Herbert Clark Hoover was born a Quaker, his 
mother being zealous in the communities of 
Friends in Iowa. Mrs. Hoover was an Episco- 
palian, but adopted her husband's faith after 
their marriage. Hoover’s reticence before the 
public was said to be due largely to his Quaker 
upbringing. 

tEvidently the Rev. Dr. Malcolm James Mc- 
Leod, pastor of the Collegiate Reformed Church 
of St. Nicholas, in New York, had not seen the 
circular. In his Thanksgiving sermon he criticized 
Hoover for going south on a dreadnought. Said 
he: “A Quaker on a battleship looks like a cannon 
in a parlor.” 
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STURGES & FARRELL 
imvanrwens eacumries 
42 BROAD STREET 
New York City 


YOUR WELL-DRESSED SALESMAN 
Do your letters match him in snap and style? 


You expect your salesman to make an appearance 
that adequately represents your business. 


But for every call he makes, you send out ten, 
twenty—a hundred letters. Do they, too, look 
their part? Do they adequately represent your 
business? 


The first step to make them do so is to use 
crisp, capable-looking letterheads, of crackly 
paper that talks to fingers as your typed words 
talk to eyes. 

There is no finer or more suitable paper for 
business letterheads than Old Hampshire Bond, 
made of selected fresh, new rags that have not 
lost their strength in previous service of any kind. 

This splendid paper comes in white and twelve 
superb tints. If color in your letterhead seems 
suited to your business, your printer or stationer, 
with the aid of the Old Hampshire specimen 
booklet, will help you pick the right tint. 


Hla Hampshire 
Hout 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
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_= need the 
Grip of Steel 


in snow or mud 


ID you ever see a snow plow in action? Or a tractor? 
Two vehicles that have got to get through snow or 
mud. Did you look at their tires? Did you notice what they 
relied on for traction? Steel cleats. That’s what they use 
for traction. Steel that you find in husky Weed Chains. 
Steel that takes “‘holt”’ in snow or mud and puts the motor’s | 
power not to spinning but to progress. 
You know all this. And if you have been driving long you 
know that Weed Chains were invented when automobiles 
were new, over 25 years ago... that Weed Chains literally 
pulled the motor car industry out of the mud. But is the 
Devil Indifference fooling you into ignoring Weed Chains 
because it may not be snowing or muddy now? 
The United States Weather Bureau proves that modern 
winters are just like the old fashioned kind. Don’t get fooled 
on that score. (It may snow hard before the next issue of 
= this magazine.) And so far as mud is con- 
ji: Lin J» cerned, one mile of it can “stick”? you for 
( x pa i * towing and repair bills. 

, nt Get Weed Chainstoday. Be ready 
for what comes. Any garage or 
accessory store, and many serv- 
Bem ee ice stations, supply — 
Sew eemeee | Weeds. Besure ofgen- 
This chart shows the average snowfall for uine Weeds by the red 
the last ten years. This is proof by the connecting hooks, and 


United States Weather Bureau that mod- 


ern winters are just like the old fashioned h n ‘6 ”? 
kind. Compiled from the climatological the ame Weed 
data covering the states shaded in the map. stamped onevery hook. 
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dictate to the members as to doctrine or 
conduct.” 

Addressed to “the scientifically minded,” 
the circular declared that it did not seek 
the attention of those satisfied with “the 
Apostles or the Nicene Creed, the in- 
errancy of the Bible, the virgin birth of 
Jesus, and the verity of the miracle stories 
of the old and new Testament.” God goes 
by many another name among Quakers: 
“the Seed, the Inner Light, the In-speak- 
ing Voice, the Christ within, the Word 
. . » The Hidden Dynamo, The Super- 
self, The World-father.” And “religion 
as we understand it has nothing to fear 
from science.” 

I Street N. W. A mild little colonial 
structure of red brick, with a peaceable 
white door and portico, stands on I Street 
north-west, in Washington. It is the Meet- 
ing House of the Society of Friends in the 
capital, and there Mr. & Mrs. Hoover 
attend service. Its capacity is about 200 
people, and the Friends were wondering 
how best to stretch the walls. With or 
without circulars to the scientifically 
minded, they foresaw that crowds would 
throng to their door each “First Day” of 
the next four years, when President & First 
Lady attend. 

Quaking, Trembling. Only a few 
years before the religious maidens landed 
at Boston, when England was in a state of 
great religious unrest, the Society of 
Friends came into being under the leader- 
ship of George Fox (1624-91), an itinerant 
preacher whose personal habits approached 
those of a latter-day John the Baptist. 
Once he walked barefoot through the 
streets on market day crying, “Woe to the 
bloody city of Lichfield!” 

Fox, protesting against the sluggish for- 
malism of the English churches, declared 
that every man must experience a personal 
revelation of God, an “Inward Light,” 
which availed more than mere parroting 
of Scripture. After the organization of 
the first Quaker community in Lancashire, 
the movement spread rapidly through 
northern England and Wales. 

Some of the early Quakers went bare- 
foot, some in sackcloth, some even naked. 
In moments of great fervor they exhibited 
violent physical reactions, and it was their 
contention that those who did not know 
“quaking and trembling” had not found 
the “Christ within.” To this is ascribed 
the name “Quakers,” given them in de- 
rision in the first years of the movement. 


Peace in America. From the begin- 
ning the Quakers cherished a hope for 
refuge from their persecutors in America. 
Fox was considering the purchase of land 
from the Indians in 1660. The first large 
settlements were in New Jersey in 1677- 
78, and under William Penn in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

No longer do the Friends go barefoot, 
or even quake in public. In 1927 there 
were 115,963 of them in the U. S. They 
were grouped in several divisions accord- 
ing to emphasis laid on this or that doc- 
trine, the largest body being called col- 
lectively the Five Years Meeting. Another 
important body was the Friends’ General 
Conference; and it was a standing com- 
mittee of this, the Advancement Commit- 
tee, which initiated the campaign for mem- 

ers. 
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Producer Insulted 


When St. John Ervine, famed London 
playwright and drama-critic, came last 
September to Manhattan to write reviews 
for the New York World, the World asked 
certain show-guns to express their opinion 
of the appointment. Most replied in 
paeans to the critic, hoping thereby to 
make him flatter their productions. Not 











so Producer Philip Goodman. He wrote 


to the World in part as follows: 

“T have followed St. John Ervine for a 
long time and know his writing well. He 
will make a show of himself as a dramatic 
critic here. Not only will he disgrace him- 
self but he will disgrace the World... 
and his succeeding Alexander Woollcott 
will be a joke. He is, at times, rather ami- 
able when writing about musical shows, 
but, on the whole he is a jackass giving 
imbecilic reviews of most of the plays he 
attends. . ...” 

To this blast, St. John Ervine made no 
reply until Philip Goodman produced 
Rainbow (Time, Dec. 3). Then, after his 
customary pause of one entire day in 
which to make up his mind about the 


production, St. John Ervine wrote in part | 


as follows: 

“T suspect that Philip Goodman who 
... is... expert at the consumption of 
food . . . must have interfered with the 
direction of Rainbow ... I shall not be 
astonished if I learn that the long wait 
after the second scene was due to his 
efforts to be helpful . . . I suggest that 
Mr. Stallings and Mr. Hammerstein per- 
suade Mr. Goodman to go to Italy for 
a month and fill himself with food so that 
he may fall into a torpor. . . . They must 
get Mr. Goodman eating or their play 
will collapse. . . . A sharp pruning knife, 
however, especially if Mr. Goodman can 
be sent to Italy to eat some food, will 
work wonders. .. . But the gastronomic 
Mr. Goodman must be induced to restrict 
his attention to his tummy... .” 

The Ervine insults ran through two edi- 











tions when Philip Goodman, having read | 


it, called up the World and had it deleted 
from the review of Rainbow. 


—< 


“Prima Donna of Wall Street” 
Fifteen years ago Wall Street was 
Arcady for Richard D. Wyckoff. He had 





a good name—editor and financier. He had | 


a magazine, a big bank book, a glass-topped 


desk. And he had a pretty brunette for | 


stenographer. 


Last week he crawled into court and | 


confessed that the pretty brunette has 
everything that once was his: name, maga- 





zine, bank book, glass-topped desk, stenog- | 
raphers a-plenty of her own. He wanted | 


some of it back again. 

The story is familiar enough in the 
financial district of New York, where the 
memory of Wyckoff hovers ghostlike in 
many an office corner, and the name of 
Cecelia G. Wyckoff is flaunted fortnightly 
at the masthead of the Magazine of Wall 
Street. The chapters of it fall into the 
following sequence: 

In 1888 Wyckoff made his début in the 
district, getting a job as messenger for a 
firm of brokers. Clever lad, apt student, 
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thoughtful host 


remembers that in all probability many of his guests have drunk 


Vichy abroad and learned its value as a digestive regulator. 
Physicians have been prescribing this pleasant-tasting 


mineral water for over a century. Served by clubs, hotels 


Sold by the better grocers and druggists everywhere ~~~ 





Be discreet. There is only one 
Vichy Célestins. It is the property 
of the French Republic and on its 
bottle is the Tricolor of France. 


CG vichy 


jour!” céles tins 


french vichy 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York + General Distributors for the United States 








HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE 
DOES A MAN REALLY NEED 


teed thing about the life insurance dollar. Most men 
seem to give it some sort of supernatural purchasing power 
that the ordinary dollar does not possess. And usually it is 
left for the dependents of a man to discover, after he has gone, 
the cold, hard truth that one hundred cents in life insurance 
won’t purchase any more of the necessities of life than any 
other kind of a dollar. 

Base life insurance protection for your family, not on some 
arbitrary figure that SOUNDS big, but upon an amount of in- 
surance which, when put to work, will furnish a comfortable 
monthly income for those dear to you. 

The Provident has published a brochure, “Your Income 
and Your Life Insurance”, which shows the relationship that 
should exist between income and life insurance for the average 
man in his income group. 

If you would like a free copy to help you in planning your 
insurance on a basis of your own actual needs, just mail the 
coupon or call our nearest representative. 


Low Rate ~ Low (ost 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Penna. 


Founded 1865 


COUPON 
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Epitor WycCKOoFF 


. . it might have been music. 


he was in due course a broker on his 
own, functioning in a number of partner- 
ships, promoting innumerable enterprises, 
among them the Emerson Phonograph Co. 
By 1907 when he started to publish the 
Ticker Magazine he had acquired a repu- 
tation for smartness and a considerable 
fortune. 

Shortly thereafter came scintillant Ce- 
celia Gertrude Shere, waving dark locks, 
out of the West in quest of fame. 

Grand opera was the dream of this girl 
from Detroit. Between vocalizings, how- 
ever, she found it necessary to get a job, 
and she got one in the office of blithe, 
clever Editor Wyckoff. She became his 
stenographer and secretary. 

Now even more sunny than ever be- 
came Wall Street to Wyckoff. A sympa- 
thetic understanding blossomed quickly be- 
tween the onetime phonograph promoter 
and the would-be prima donna. It might 
have been music. At any rate it grew and 
grew, until the then Mrs. Wyckoff thought 
best to inquire. 

Sweet and Low. In her subsequent 
suit for divorce, Mrs. Aleminia Wyckoff 
alleged that she had hired a private de- 
tective to follow her husband to the 
source of his happiness. The detective 
traced him one evening to a house at 
Patchogue, L. I., where Cecelia Shere had 
an apartment. Gaining admission to the 
apartment in the morning, in the role of 
gas-man, the detective found Wyckoff still 
there. 

Mrs. Wyckoff named Cecelia Shere co- 
respondent in her suit, which was granted 
in 1913. 

About this time, Wyckoff said, his 
stenographer tenderly wooed 25% of the 
stock in the Ticker Publishing Co. from 
him. And when, in August of 1913, he and 
Cecelia Shere were wed, on the very day 
of the happy nuptials, with arms twined 
about his neck, she graciously accepted 





Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


: 25% more. 
Please send me “Your Income and Your Life Insurance” free of charge. 


More and more gallant did Wyckoff be- 
Name ; oe come. He bought nine and a half acres at 

Great Neck, L. I., and built a $250,000 
rien ; ORE home, all of which at his young wife’s 











Date of Birth gentle suggestion he put in her name, In 
1916 he assigned to her the balance of the 
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Capt. JosEpH MEDILL PATTERSON 


Dear to his heart . . . but not alone. 
(See p. 48) 


stock of the Ticker Publishing Co., except 
for 1% which he kept. 

Finally he agreed with her that she 
should be manager of the magazine, which 
by now had taken its present name, at a 
salary of $25,000 a year, while he would 
be editor, at $18,000. It was stipulated 
that if she should ever ask him to resign, 
he would do so. His resignation came soon. 

Acquaintances along Wall Street re- 
member that one morning Wyckoff failed 
to appear at the office at No. 42 Broadway. 
He never returned. For a while there were 
rumors that he had died, that he was para- 
lyzed, that he was very sick. But he was 
reached by telephone at the Great Neck 
niansion. Then before long even the tele- 
phone failed to reach him. Eventually he 
turned up forlorn in California, and started 
a new business for himself: the Richard D, 
Wyckoff Analytical Staff, which still tells 
people how to invest their money. 

The way was clear for Mrs. Wyckoff to 
become a prima donna, not at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, but on Wall Street.* 

Plot. In his bill filed last week, Wyckoff 
charged that Mrs. Wyckoff thus cajoled 
and nagged him out of everything he 
owned, wheedled him with the promise to 
keep it a joint account. Through her at- 
torneys Mrs. Wyckoff replied that he was 
just envious and his story was fantastic. 
She said he owed her some money even 
now. 

Not quite so pretty now, Publisher 
Wyckoff devotes herself to the editing 
and managing of her *agazine of Wall 
Street with aggressive vigor. She super- 
vises everything from advertisements to 
editorials and keeps sharp discipline at 
conferences with her writing staff. 

Occasionally she publishes doggerel 
verse. She likes cartoons and illustrations 
such as a “Building your future income,” 
layout with collar-ad, studies of the young 

*There were prima donnas on Wall Street in 
the ’7os, when Tennie C. Claflin and Victoria 
Woodhull, sisters, were brokers at No. 44 Broad. 
A cartoon captioned “Female Brokers Securing 
a Customer,” published in Bulls and Bears of 
New York in 1874, showed them with Commodore 
Vanderbilt. While Tennie chucked the Com- 
modore’s chin, Victoria held him some stocks to 
pocket. 





New — Compact — Practical 


HANOVIA 
QUARTZ 
LAMP 


that offers 


Genuine Ultra Violet Rays 


Vital health-giving ultra violet—richer than 
sunlight—tones, re-energizes her body, 


for giving tonic sun baths 
at home... 


OW, for the first time, the or7g- 

inal quartz type lamp—richest 

source of ultra violet known to science 
—is available for home use. 


The new Home Model Alpine Sun 
Lamp is small, compact, convenient, 
especially adapted to afford the whole 
family tonic sun baths at home. 


More than ever before, modern 
conditions deprive us of health-giv- 
ing sunshine, and this lack is largely 
responsible for our reduced resistance 
—our easily tiring bodies. 

The Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp 
fully compensates for this condition 
right in your own home. More de- 
pendable than sunlight, the rich 
ultra violet that pours from 


To make this practical, port- 


able, tonic lamp available to Name 

every family the New Budget ee 

Plan permits purchase out Street. 
of income, 








City_ 


the Hanovia quartz burner brings to 
you new health—new vigor. 


It uses less current than ordinary house 
appliances, operating without attention, 
needing very little adjustment. There is 
no danger from sparks, no excessive heat. 
It does not sputter or give off fumes. 


The Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp is 
constructed with the same precision as the 
larger Hanovia Lamp used in more than 
100,000 hospitals, institutions and phy- 
sicians’ offices. 


Use this amazing source of health 
wisely. Jn cases of actual illness, consult 
your physician. Any other course would be 
Self-diagnosis, and self-treat- 
ments are dangerous— 
with ultra violet rays or 
anything else. 


foolhardy. 


Mail the coupon for 
booklet giving full partic- 
ulars about the new Home 
Model Alpine Sun Lamp. 


The 


LAMP 


Hanovia Cuemicat & Mrca.Co.,Dept. D 
Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
authoritative free booklet with description, prices and 
Budget Plan of purchase. 
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STROWGE RR 


mo ior’ 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 
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UESSWORK, even in trivial details, has no place in modern 
business. Only through constant definite knowledge, 
can the production and operating economies necessitated by 


present day competition be maintained. The absolute cer- 
tainty with which information is obtained, instructions trans- 
mitted, and general routine handled with the aid of Strowger 
P-A-X, is but one of the factors which has made it supreme 
in the field of automatic interior telephony. In every line 
of industry, both great and small, it has become the world’s 
standard of comparison. Strowger engineers will gladly 
give you facts and details pertinent to your business. 
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Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic. Telephone 
Systems . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) . . .. Watchman 
Supervisory Systems . . . . Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . . Industrial 
Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St.,’Chicago, U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N.Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 


Export Distributors: 


For AustralasiamAutomatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
For Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 
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executive today, the business leader to- 
morrow, against a sentimental background 
of home, babies, fireside. The Magazine of 
Wall Street (circulation 68,228 in 1927) 
has attained some success in a field where 
competition is weak. 
— 

Joyhopping Publisher 

When an incalculably rich and potent 
publisher stoops to the lowly plane of 
author, and writes a piece for his paper, 
the subject must be dear to his heart. 
Last week it was no less a publisher than 
Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson who ap- 
peared as contributor to his nickel weekly, 
Liberty.* His subject was aviation and to 
adumbrate his emotion he quoted from 
Kipling (with emendations) as follows: 

Priests in your pulpits, 
Taxpayers in pews, 

Kings on your thrones, 

You know as well as me, 

Ye’ve only one virginitie to lose 
And where ye lose it, 

There your hearts will be. 

Capt. Patterson’s heart is in the air; 
notwithstanding that he never learned to 
fly. He tried hard. He spent weeks, 
months, under the patient tutelage of 
Lieut. Frederick H. Becker at the Curtiss 
Field School. He got along all right when 
Becker was with him. But on his first solo 
flight he sat frozen at the controls, and 
missed collision in a crowded sky by sheer 
act of God. 

Never again will he hop off alone, Capt. 
Patterson said. But he announced plans 
for a four or five weeks’ joyhop over the 
blue Caribbean, when Lieut. Becker will 
be at his side. Floyd Gibbons, famed 
journalist, will be guest. From Cuba to 
Central America, South America and the 
close-linked West Indies, he planned to 
circle the famed buccaneer waters. Last 
week his new plane, the Liberty, was being 
tuned up at Mitchel Field, L. I. She is a 
three-ton yacht of the air, with luxurious 
cabin, two motors of 520 horsepower each, 
speed of 140 miles per hour. She cost 
$75,000. 


MEDICINE 


Goat Fever 

In the Naval Hospital at Washington, 
Dr. Edward Francis was a patient last 
week, suffering from Malta fever. For 
several days his temperature was _ high, 
103 degrees and above. But it was cer- 
tain to go down to normal. As certainly, 
after a period of ease, it will go high again. 
Such is the characteristic of the disease, 
and hence its variant name, undulant 
fever. It is endemic along the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, particularly on the Island 
of Malta. In the U. S. Texas is the pest 
area. Those regions raise goats and goats 
are the carriers of the disease.t 

Dr. Francis, officer of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, caught the disease while 
studying its micro-organism, Micrococcus 


*Capt. Patterson is also co-publisher with Col. 
Robert Rutherford McCormick of the mighty 
Chicago Tribune, and of the tabloid Daily News, 
Manhattan (biggest circulation in the U. S.). 

+Ewes, asses, horses, mules, cows and monkeys 
are also susceptible to Malta fever. 
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. contracted Malta fever. 


melitensis. It is the second febrile disease 
he has contracted in the public health 
service. The other was rabbit fever, which 
hunters, butchers and furriers are apt to 
catch from infected rabbits (Time, June 
18 & Nov. 26). Academically, rabbit fever 
is termed tularemia, after Tulare County, 
Calif., where in 1910 it was first identified. 
Doctors, however, prefer to call it Francis 
Disease, in honor of Dr. Francis, who 
isolated the germ (Bacterium tularense) 
to his own harm, malaise and incon- 
venience. 


ceed 


Anti-antivivisectionist 


‘Yandeli Henderson, professor of applied 
physiology at Yale, was angry. Cause: 
anti-vivisectionists will introduce a bill at 
the coming short session of Congress to 
prohibit the use of animals for medical pur- 
poses or scientific investigations within the 
District of Columbia. Such District law 
would be a mean blow at medical research, 
for the states next would be induced to 
imitate its restrictions, with a Constitu- 
tional Amendment in prospect. 

Angry because he must sneakily buy his 
dogs from scamps, because Connecticut’s 
law forces him to pay at least $5 for any 
sort of dog, most of all because he hates 
nonsensical restrictions, Professor Hender- 
son wrote a letter (printed last week) to 
the American Medical Association. He 
urged the Association to hire shrewd law- 
yers to fight the anti-vivisectionists in the 
District of Columbia. He demanded that 
doctors no longer oppose such laws, as they 
have “in the past, merely by pious pro- 
fessions regarding all the good that science 
does.” They should initiate fore-fending 
bills “requiring that all stray dogs taken 
up by any public agency or humane society 

. Shall be at the disposal of medical 
schools, research institutes, and govern- 
ment bureaus that have use for dogs. . . 

“Such a bill would be analogous to the 
anatomic materials acts of many states. 
Medical schools obtain human bodies for 
dissection under such laws. Before there 
were such laws there were cases in which 
grave robbers were hired.” 
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Sh-h—-h-—make your 


holidays merrier with the 
“pre-war taste”’ 


Mw your drinks as smooth and mellow as in the 
good old days. You can do it! Now there’s a way 


to take the raw edge off your supply of ???. Mix it with 
that marvelous mixer, Silver King Fizz! 


Yes, sir! It does the marvels you have heard about. 
It ages, it mellows, it blends, it s-m-o-o-t-h-s! 
Silver King Fizz is made of the purest mineral water, 


plus a lime tang, plus certain secret pure ingredients. 
The result is a Silver Lining to Prohibition, and merrier 


holiday parties for you! 


If you like a dry, refreshing beverage—without any 
alcoholic tinge whatever—you'll approve Silver King 
Fizz straight. It’s sparkling —distinctive. 


P. S.—If you are one of those unfortunates whose 
dealer can’t furnish you with Silver King Fizz, write 
to us direct! Give us your dealer’s name and address 
—we'll see that he gets a supply for you at once. 
Waukesha Mineral Water Company, Waukesha, Wis. 


SILVER KING 
FIZZ 


That Marvelous Mixer with the LIME tang 
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Motor Masterpieces 

The Laughing Cavalier is a sports road- 
ster. King Henry VIII and The Blue Boy 
are all-weather phaetons. The Ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel is an inside drive sedan. 

No gibberish are the above statements. 
They are easily explained by the fact that 
Cadillac-La Salle engineers together with 
Fisher and Fleetwood coachworkers have 
built 17 automobiles with color schemes 
derived from paintings by 17 famed artists. 
from Botticelli to John Singer Sargent. The 
purpose was to use precisely the colors of 
the paintings; to give each color its proper 
value; to distribute the colors so that the 
result would be practical, utilitarian. 

The Cadillac-La Salle-Fisher-Fleetwood 
clientele have always been gourmets of 
the gasoline world. But these latest models 
require the very pink of passengerhood. 
Only the jolliest, most debonair of present- 
day gallants could fittingly adorn the La 
Salle-Fisher Laughing Cavalier. Students 
of the Hals painting have provided it with 
hood and cow! of Wissahickon green; lower 
body, fenders and gear of deep maroon; 
wire wheels, rear deck and body above 
moulding of Talina brown; roof and rear 
quarters of tan Burbank silk mohair; 
mouldings of gold leaf. 

Regally imperious must be the wife who 
would venture forth with the Cadillac- 
Fleetwood King Henry VIII, sumptuously 
decorated in wine, red and silver after the 
Holbein portrait. 

For the personage with truly ecclesiasti- 
cal majesty is the Cadillac-Fleetwood 
Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, Michael 
Angelical in dull reds, blues, greens, gold. 

Innumerable duets will find a lumines- 
cent cosiness in the La Salle-Fisher special 
convertible town car, glistening with 
greens, pale yellows and silver after The 
Conversation by Watteau. 

And for the lady of devastating chic and 
ophidian fascination, who looks forward to 
pent-houses rather than backward at 
palazzos, is the Cadillac-Fleetwood Art 
Moderne, a sleek transformable cabriolet 
in aluminum, black, copper, snakewood. 

The cars were on exhibition at the New 
| York Salon. 











overnments see the light~ 


That the ballrooms of Versailles might 
blaze with myriad lights, a despotic king 
taxed the windows and the candles of the 
| poor, so that they sat in darkness. 


This was cruel extortion. 


Modern governments require the fur- 
| nishing to all the people of such basic needs 


as light, water, and energy, upon terms just, a 
both to the producer and to the customer. “C’Toonist”’ 
chet . 5 Ox My Way—Art Young—Liveright 
This is wise regulation. ($4). 


Cartoonist Art Young of Wisconsin, 
Chicago, Manhattan, Paris and Bethel, 
Conn., drew some-of-the-first daily polit- 
ical cartoons and the first colored news 
supplements in the U. S., for the oldtime 
Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 

He is still alive-&-kicking—alive enough 
to have gained and retained fame as a 
grand exalted past master of cartooning. 
His kicking is what has kept him from 
enjoying the mass reputation of men like 
Ding, Briggs, Bud Fisher. Something in 
Art Young resents contracts, syndication 
and orders as to what ideas he shall draw. 
He. has free-lanced for 35 years in Life, 
Puck, Judge, Metropolitan and many an- 
other magazine, past and present, rather 
than earn the “big money” that Arthur 
Brisbane once told him he deserved as a 
syndicate artist. It was natural, perhaps, 


Nothing has contributed more to the 
usefulness and stebility of our subsidiaries 
in the sixteen states where they operate 

than the protection given by this assurance 
of fair pay in return for good service. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS «»>F‘LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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that just after giving this advice, Editor 
Brisbane haggled with Mr. Young over 
prices. But it helps explain why Young 
was at his happiest contributing without 
pay to that ironic monthly of vast name 
and small circulation, The Masses. He was 
best paid when contributing (‘‘Trees at 
Night”) to that weekly of vast circulation 
and relatively “reactionary” mentality, 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

Capitalism, the profit system, bothers 
Mr. Young a good deal. He thinks society 
should be communal, that work should 
be held noble and money-getting base. 
These ideas, and his trial (at which he 
slept) for sedition with other Masses edi- 
tors during the War, and his eccentrici- 
ties, such as lying nakedly asprawl on his 
hill for sun-baths, make his Connecticut 
neighbors view “that c’toonist” with some 
alarm. They are reassured, though some- 
what puzzled by his deep vein of quiz- 
zical, kindly humor. His life has been 
most unconventional, they feel, but they 
know it has been rich and gentle. 

By the simple process of keeping a 
reminiscent journal for six months, “that 
c’toonist” has told his neighbors, who for 
him include all mankind, how life has been 
with him; whom he has known, what he 
has seen, read, heard, thought. 

Among other things, he saw Greenwich 
Village before the realtors “improved”’ it. 
He attended the joyous nocturnal picnic 
given on top of the Washington Square 
arch by a beautiful girl called Woe. 

He saw all the Presidents from Cleve- 
land on and talked with several; also 
Senators, famed preachers, Mark Twain, 
P. T. Barnum and many another less 
famed but, to him, equally important. 

He read Thoreau, Emerson and Whit- 
man, Hugo, Dumas and Shakespeare. He 
remembers what he reads and lives by 
a lot of it. His god is one of Life and 
Laughter who belongs to no organized 
church. 

He heard all there was to hear, in Paris. 
about Gustave Doré, the enormously 
popular and prolific illustrator who most 
influenced his own art. He reached Paris 
six years too late (1889) to see Doré. 
souguereau was one of his teachers. 

He has heard Bill Nye tell stories and 
Frank Harris converse. Eugene Debs, 
Eugene Field, the late La Follette, James 
Whitcomb Riley, O. Henry, Helen Keller 
and numerous newsboys, janitors, cabbies, 
children were or are among his acquaint- 
ances. 

A sculptor once portrayed Art Young 
with one side of his face crying, the other 
side laughing. The object of both these 
emotions in Art Young is the world, not 
himself. About the latter he entertains 
chiefly a healthy curiosity, a self-respect- 
ing skepticism. Like most artists, he finds 
the money thing the most troublesome, 
but like few he has learned this general 
truth: ‘Nature never composes a scene 
just right for an artist. Even a mountain 
must be shifted to one side if it is in the 
way.” 

Whether or not they are content with 
the human scene, readers of On My Way 
will find “that c’toonist’s” informal record 
of his own mountairashiftings a merry 
masterpiece of shirt-sleeve autobiography, 
sketched by a pen that achieves with 
words the same quaint economy for which 
its line is famed. 
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JEWELRY 
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‘HAT to give .: 
thoughts may travel a dozen trails, but they 


what to give... . Our 


center always at the jewelry store. Only jeweled pos- 
sessions seem, somehow, to truly reflect the sincere 


sentiment, the lasting love we put into the present. 


A gift from the jewelry store is indeed a 
present with a future. Each passing year will 
cons 


find your jeweled gift increasingly beloved. ——— Zp 


SGIFTS that LAST 


Consult pour ‘Jeweler 


NATIONAL JEWELERS PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 
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There’s only one Camera for such action -- 


GRAFLEX 


It’s the one camera that shows you, definitely, 
in advance, exactly what the composition and 
focus of the final picture will be. aii! a 


There’s a Graflex priced within reach of everybody. “Series B”—3%4"x 
444""—speed up to'1/1000 second—$80—other models $85 to $375. 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 
CT 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Window 

Uncanny, weird, prophetic was a sign 
in the window of Montgomery Ward’s 
branch store in Pottsville, Pa., one day 
last week. Said the sign: “WATCH 
THESE WINDOWS TOMORROW.” 
Next day the four-story store was de- 
stroyed in a $500,000 fire. 


— o-— 
Rabbit 


In St. Joseph Heights, Ky., in order to 
get rabbits for a stew, Bernard Meiners 
went hunting with his gun. Soon he saw 
Olly, a horse belonging to the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, moving about in the grass. 
Supposing Olly to be a rabbit, Bernard 
Meiners took aim, fired, killed him. 
Foot-Kiss 

In Brooklyn, one Mrs. George Sayyah 
testified that her husband had dragged her 
by the hair and had compelled her to kiss 
his mother’s feet. “What’s this?” asked 
the judge. George Sayyah sullenly gave 
no reply. Shocked, furious, the magistrate 
said: “No more of this foot-kissing. . . .” 
es —_—o— 

Driver 

In Paris, the taxicab drivers are wild 
and rapacious; they drive fast and they 
frighten old ladies, by sneering, into pay- 
ing them exorbitant prices. As a result 
they are not popular among women; one 
taxi-driver in Paris, a mild though bearded 
fellow, posted last week this notice on his 
cab: “Wanted: a wife. I want to marry. 
1 own this cab. The girl must be well off.” 

—_—©——_ 
Gourmet 


In the U. S. there are many thousands 
of fantastic gourmets who put cream on 
their bananas, who butter their celery, who 
eat apples with salt. One of the last, Ken- 
neth M. Hall. of Austin, Tex., an under- 
graduate of Texas University, last week 
accidentally sprinkled not salt but poison- 
ous crystals on his apple, ate it, died. 


—_o— 
Rat-Car 


In Burlington, Wis., six weeks ago, a 
large female rat crawled into the back 
seat of a car belonging to one Mike Scaf- 
fano. There she built her nest and gave 
birth to a litter of small rats. Last week 
Mike Scaffano drove his car into the 
middle of Burlington; perturbed, the rat 
crawled into the front seat, and up the 
trouser leg of Mike Scaffano. Dismayed, 
frightened, severely bitten, Mike Scaffano 
drove his car into a telegraph pole. 


Harold Lloyd 


In Cambridge, Mass., while out for a 
drive last week, one Harold Lloyd was 
arrested for 1) operating under the in- 
fluence of liquor; 2) possessing no regis- 
tration; 3) possessing no license; 4) mis- 
appropriating an automobile; 5) driv- 
ing recklessly; 6) being drunk; 7) failing 
to report an accident; 8) stealing an auto- 
mobile. Judged guilty on the first six 
counts, he was imprisoned for 30 days and 
subjected to fines totalling $60. 
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Driving the Golden Spike 


For three years, six months, ten days 
the Central Pacific Railroad, working east 
from Sacramento, and the Union Pacific 
Railroad, building west from Omaha, raced 
to reach the construction limits granted by 
their charters. In western Utah the grades 
met, passed. After disputes, the roads 
agreed on Promontory Summit* as the 
meeting place. As TIME would have re- 
ported the epochal joining ceremonies, had 
TIME been published May 17, 1869: 


. . . To east and west stretched single lines of newly 
laid track, a 56-foot gap between. At 8:15 a.m. the first 
Central Pacific train arrived, passenger-packed. From the 
east two trains lumbered over Union Pacific's track, loaded 
with U. P. officials, U. S. dignitaries. Chinamen were 
leveling the road-bed, placing ties. At 11:15, ex-Governor 
Leland Stanford, president of Central Pacific, arrived with 
a distinguished party from California, his special train's 
engine gaily decorated with small flags and ribbons. 

Soon Chiefs of Construction Read of Union Pacific, Straw- 
bridge of Central Pacific placed the last tie—of California 
laurel, finely polished, inscribed: ‘‘The last tie laid on the 
completion of the Pacific Railroad, May 10, 1869.’’ Engine 


*1085.8 miles west of Omaha, 690 miles east of Sacramento. 


TIME 





119 of Union Pacific and engine Jupiter of Central Pacific 
moved closer. The crowd, a small knot of humanity against 
a vast semi-desert background, stood back. Prayer was 
offered by the venerable Rev. Todd of Massachusetts. 
Then General Grenville M. Dodge (U. P.’s valiant Chief 
Engineer), and ex-Governor Leland Stanford spoke briefly. 
Three cheers rent the air for the U.S., for the Railroads, for 
President Grant, for the laborers, for the capitalists. 

Dr. Harkness of Sacramento presented Governor Stan- 
ford a spike of pure gold. Hon. S. A. Tuttle handed him a 
silver spike saying: ‘‘To the iron of the East, and the gold 
of the West, Nevada adds her link of silver to span the 
continent and weld the oceans.”’ Arizona’s Governor 
Spofford contributed another gold spike; Montana’s repre- 
sentative, another silver. 

Vice President Thomas C. Durant of Union Pacific stood 
on the north side of the laurel tie, President Stanford of 
Central Pacific on the south. Reverently they placed the 
four spikes, then with silver hammers struck them in place 
as an electric spark was sent through wires east and west, 


* making magnetized clappers of small bells ring in every 


telegraph office in the land. So cheering crowds knew the 
Pacific Railroad was built. 


———¢ 

Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap 
sensationalism and windy bias, turn increasingly 
to publications edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, 
devote themselves to the public weal in the sense 
that they report what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


205 East 42nd Street., New York City 
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FOLLOW 
THE LEAD OF 
CONSERVATIVE 


INVESTORS 








ae i es in- 
vestors know the 
importance of safety. 
Safety of principal and 
safety of income. That 
is why so many of 


United First Mortgage 
Bonds. 


of amply secured first 
mortgages — divided 
into convenient units 
to meet the individual 
purchaser's needs. In- 
terest and principal 
payments are guar- 
anteed by the oldest 
exclusive first mort- 
gage bond company 
in Michigan. Details 
of purchase easily 
arranged by mail. 


Mail coupon today for 
booklet, “Plant an 
Acorn”, also details 
regarding convenient 
partial payment plan. 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 
361 U. S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Resources more than $19,000,000. 





UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 


BOND COMPANY 
361 U.S. Mortgage Bond Building, Detroit, Michigan 





Please mail copy of booklet, “Plant an Acorn™. 
Name 
Address 


City. State 












them are owners of | 


These bonds are parts | 


In Canada: United Bond Co., Ltd., Torontoand Windsor,Ont. | . 
. | they hold of Garfield. 








‘“Nervousness”’ 


The first upset in the post-election bull 
market came last week over a matter of 


| $3. Sir Joseph Flavelle, head of the Cana- 


dian Marconi Co., a Canadian radio stock 
listed on the New York Curb, announced 
that $3 was too high a price for Cana- 
dian Marconi shares. Inasmuch as Cana- 
dian Marconi was being quoted at $27, 


| Sir Joseph’s low opinion of the stock 
| shocked Marconi speculators. 


Dropping 
perpendicularly at a speed that left the 
ticker far behind, Canadian Marconi dove 
to 154 before trading in it was suspended. 
The stock had been riding on a rumor 
that Radio Corp. of America was plan- 
ning to absorb Canadian Marconi. Sir 
Joseph’s $3 estimate virtually flattened 
this story; thus the bottom dropped out 
of Marconi. Upon resumption of trading, 
Canadian Marconi continued to decline. 
It reopened at 114, dropped to 83. 

When news of the Marconi collapse 
spread to the Stock Exchange floor, a sell- 
ing movement produced sharp declines in 
several of the favorite dull issues. The ad- 
vance of call money from 8 to 10%, and 
the anticipation of large increases in loans 
to brokers also helped unsettle the market. 
Radio Corp. of America dropped more 
than 12 points, Montgomery Ward, Sears 
Roebuck, Wright Aero, Victor Talking 
Machine, Packard Motor and many an- 
other stock declined from 5 to 15 points. 
Other slumping stocks also began to climb 
back, the market finally re-asserting its 
prevailing bullish trend. Observers pointed 
out that there was no real relation be- 
tween the Marconi crash and the weaken- 
ing of the entire Exchange board, attrib- 
uted the decline to “‘market nervousness.” 
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Mergers 
Banks. Values of shares in various 
Manhattan banks last week made 24-hour 


jumps of from $6 to $150 a share.* High 
among the jumpers were stocks of the 
Chase National Bank, of the Garfield 
Bank. The Chase stock leaped 55 points, 
the Garfield 125. For last week the Gar- 
field Bank was absorbed by the Chase 
Bank, became the Garfield Branch of the 
Chase National. Owners of Garfield stock 
will receive as many shares of Chase as 


The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York is Manhattan’s second largest 
bank—the largest being the National City. 
In 1921 it took over the Metropolitan 
Bank; in 1926 the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, in 1927 the Mutual Bank. 
The combination of Chase and Garfield 
will have deposits of almost exactly 
$900,000,000. 

Effective December 15, the Seventh Na- 
tional Bank of Manhattan will merge with 
the Municipal Bank and Trust Co. of 
Manhattan. The new institution will have 
resources of $75,000,000. 

The merger of the Merchants National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
and the United Security Bank and Trust 


*$6, Mechanics Bank; $150, National City 
Bank. So few bank shares are purchaseable in 
the open market that increased demand sky- 
rockets the price. 
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Co. of San Francisco was announced in 
Los Angeles last week by E. J. Nolan, 
president of the Los Angeles bank and of 
the new combination. As the Merchants 
National and the United Security jointly 
own the French-American Banking Corp., 
the merger announcement really unites the 
three large Giannini banks in California 
which were not included in the recent cre- 
ation of the Trans-America Corp. The 
triple merger, effective Dec. 8, will form 
the Bank of America of California, with 
resources of $400,000,000. 

Motors. Samuel Regar, treasurer of the 
Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corp. of Cleve- 
land, last week announced that the Chand- 
ler-Cleveland Co. has been absorbed by 
the Hupp Motor Car Co. Stock of the 
merged companies has a market value of 
$130,000,000. The first Chandler car was 
built in 1915. Later Fred C. Chandler 
started the Cleveland Automobile Co., 
built the Cleveland, a car in a lower price- 
range, and soon consolidated the two com- 
panies into Chandler-Cleveland. No an- 
nouncement was made concerning Hupp 
plans for the Chandler. 

Bargain Basement. For many a year 
many a Boston housewife has set out from 
her suburban home shopping-round for 
“Filene’s Basement.” One of the earliest of 
the “bargain basements” now common in 
U. S. department stores, Filene’s Base- 
ment added much to the fame of the 
Filene Store. Now to its basement Filene’s 
has added a branch. Last week announce- 
ment was made that the William Filene’s 
Sons Co. had purchased the business of 
the R. H. White Co., another long-estab- 
lished and prominent Boston department 
store. The R. H. White Co. will, however, 
be continued as a separate concern. Capi- 
talization of Filene’s plus White’s totals 
$8,600,000. 

Typewriters. The National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. of Dayton last week requested 
the Federal courts to permit its purchase 
of the Ellis Adding Typewriter Co. of 
Newark, N. J. In 1916, the National Cash 
Register Co., prosecuted in an anti-trust 
action, was enjoined from acquiring con- 
trol of any other company manufacturing 
cash registers, unless the government’s con- 
sent to such acquisition was obtained. 

British “General.” Two makers of 
British cars are the Humber Co. and the 
Hillman Co. Last week they merged. Soon 
Humber-Hillman may unite with the 
Comer motor interests to form a British 
“General Motors,” to compete with U. S. 
General Motors. 

Brass. Directors of the Rome Brass 
and Copper Company approved a merger 
with six other companies, the new com- 
bination to be known as the General Brass 
Corporation and to control about 20% of 
U. S. production of brass and copper. 


Y 








Locomotives 

Built for Northern Pacific Railroad, 
built by American Locomotive Co., the 
most powerful locomotive in the world 
will soon be completed. Generating 6,000 
horsepower, it could pull, over a level 
track, a train two miles long. For its thirst 
it requires 14,400 gallons of water per 
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MILES AWAY... bz completely 
in touch with all the vital facts 


These remarkable machines give you a 
true statement of your business every day 


| genase accounting methods are making it 
easier for men to get their noses away from 
the business grindstone. The busy executive or 
head of a company can now leave his desk for a 
few days, and wherever he goes receive every day 
an accurate report of the facts and figures in every 
department. 

Through the use of Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment subordinates can place in the 
mail every night, records of sales, production, 
inventories, shipments, accounts receivable and 
payable, cash balance and other vital facts. All 
posted to the minute. All presenting a true and 
complete picture of the activities at plant or office. 

Without adding a man to the payroll, Elliott- 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Gren Obice Fauioment (zporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Fisher machines reduce the most complex ac- 
counting operations into a system of incredible 
simplicity and accuracy. They gather all the de- 
tails together and focus them in reports that can 
be grasped at a glance. No matter what system 
you use, the Elliott-Fisher will readily fit into it 
and simplify it. 

The story is as simple as the Elliott-Fisher 
method. Let us give you all the facts. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring our 


‘representative, who will quickly demonstrate how 


Elliott-Fisher will im- 
prove your business 
control. 






. > 4 
General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name___ on eS: 






Address_ 
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hour; for its hunger, 20 tons of coal in the 
same period. Its fire-box is the size of a 
portable garage. With its tender, it weighs 
one million pounds and is as long as half 











BuILpER WoopDIN 


. no slave to tobacco. 


a city block. Designed chiefly for work on 
steep grades, it will haul across the Rock- 
ies trains that now creep slowly onward 
with the aid of two engines in front and 
a third in the rear. It will go into com- 
mission about the first of the year. 


In spite of this best and biggest train- 


puller, however, the U. S. locomotive in- 
dustry is now completing its poorest year 
in recent history. Locomotives are a drug 
on the market. During the first seven 
months of 1928, U. S. railroads placed 
orders for only 171 locomotives.* But 
Baldwin Locomotive Works alone can 
build 3,000 locomotives a year. The rail- 
roads are not in the market for any new 
equipment that they can get along with- 
out, and they can easily get along with- 
out new locomotives. For they have now 
in storage some 6,900 engines. Many of 
these engines are aged, inefficient; but 
most of them are still able to pull trains. 

The foreign trade situation is as dis- 
couraging as the domestic. During the 
first six months of 1928, U. S. locomotive 
works had shipped to foreign countries 
only 75 locomotives. Even this meager 
figure represented a rapidly falling market. 
On Aug. 1, 1928, U. S. locomotive build- 
ers were constructing 73 locomotives for 
foreign roads. On Aug. 1, 1927, they had 
been building 209 such locomotives, and 
on Aug. 1, 1926, there were 517 U. S. loco- 
motives under construction for the ex- 
port trade. Thus the 1928 export pro- 
duction has shrunk to about one-seventh 
of its 1926 figure. 


. 


There are only three U. S. manufac- 
turers of locomotives. They are American 
Locomotive Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
The Lima company is so much smaller 





*In August, 1928, New York Central commis- 
sioned American Locomotive Co. to build 55 
locomotives. But this order is an_ isolated 
exception to the prevailing trend. 











Lillibridge, Advertising 
[48] 
Pray Read This Thoughtfully 


*€ ALTHOUGH we are all endowed 

A with eyes, few of us see very 
well. We see what we are accus- 
tomed to see, and what we are told 
to see. To the rest of what is about 
us we are largely anesthetic, for we 
live in a kind of hazy dream bent 
on our purposes. 

««For the apprehension of the ex- 
ternal world, and of that larger en- 
vironment which is invisible, we are 
almost helpless until we are supplied 
with patterns of seeing which enable 
us to fix objects clearly amidst the 
illegible confusion of experience. 
When we find a pattern which works 
well, in that it allows us to feel that 
we have made a large area of reality 


our own, we are grateful, and we 
use that pattern until it is threadbare. 
For to invent new patterns requires 
more genius than most of us have, 
and to deal with life freshly in all 
its variety is much too much trouble 
for preoccupied men.”’ 

These words from Walter 
Lippmann’s recent book, «¢ Men of 
Destiny,’’ explain the mediocrity of 
thegreat average ofmen: they use their 
patterns until they are threadbare. 

For ourselves, we believe some 
concerns could pay their dividends 
out of the money they now spend 
thoughtlessly in playing the conven- 
tional advertising game of follow- 
the-leader, 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 








OU.S U. 
BUILDER VAUCLAIN 
. no slave to sleep. 


than the other two that the locomotive 
industry is often thought of in terms only 
of American Locomotive and Baldwin. All 
three companies are running at far below 
capacity (the Lima plant, indeed, shut 
down temporarily during the latter part 
of 1927). 

Sharp contrasts are William H. Woodin, 
head of the American Locomotive Co., 
and Samuel M. Vauclain, head of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. Mr. Woodin 
has probably the finest collection of 
American gold pieces in the world, has 
written authoritatively on numismatics. 
A collector of rare books, he especially 
prizes a volume which contains signatures 
of most of the Popes of Rome. A present 
hobby is. the collection of originals of 
newspaper cartoons. Mr. Woodin plays 
little golf; seldom uses his costly yacht. 
He is a graduate of Columbia (school of 
mines, 1890) and an Alpha Delta Phi, was 
Fuel Administrator in New York State 
during the coal strike of 1922, ran for 
Congress unsuccessfully in 1898 and 
though a life-long Republican, supported 
Governor Smith. He is 60. Believing 
strongly in self-control, he stops smoking 
one month each year to demonstrate that 
he is no tobacco-slave. 

To Mr. Vauclain, on the other hand, a 
Pennsylvania Railroad roundhouse in Al- 
toona was “nursery and kindergarten.” 
He was roundhouse helper at 16; foreman 
at 21. He married at 23 on $8.40 a week. 
Among his hobbies are the writings of St. 
Paul and the construction of business 
letters. Mr. Vauclain is 68, rises at 6 a. m. 

Far-sighted holders of locomotive stocks 
look to the electrification of U. S. rail- 
roads for the solution of the locomotive 
stagnation. Such holders beamed at the 
announcement, early in November (TIME, 
Nov. 12) that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was planning to electrify 325 miles of line 
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(1,300 miles of track) between Manhattan 
and Wilmington. Both American Loco- 
motive and Baldwin have put themselves 
in a position to profit from an increase in 
electrified railroad mileage. In 1923 Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. concluded an agree- 
ment with General Electric for co-opera- 
tion in the design and construction of elec- 
tric locomotives. Meanwhile associations 
between Baldwin and Westinghouse have 
been so close that in October there were 
even rumors of a merger of the two com- 
panies. 

It should be realized, however, that 
railway electrification is an extremely long 
and expensive process. An electric loco- 
motive costs twice as much as a steam lo- 
comotive. Cautious, conservative, Presi- 
dent Vauclain has said: “It is my opinion 
that considerable time must elapse and 
many millions of dollars be expended in 
the development of an oil-electric power 
unit in the shape of a locomotive before 
machines of this type will figure to any 
great extent in transportation service.” 
Thus electrification represents a hope for 
the distant rather than the immediate 
future. As far as 1929, for example, is 
concerned, there would appear to be no 
great expectation of any considerable im- 
provement. The locomotive industry is 
an accessory to the railroads just as the 
tire industry is an accessory to the auto- 
mobile. Until railroad earnings themselves 
increase to a figure which will make un- 
necessary present economies in equipment- 
purchase, the locomotive industry must 
continue to suffer. Its capacity for build- 
ing locomotives is far in excess of the de- 
mand for them. 

a ae 
Blair-Rockefeller 
Cutten-Sinclair 
(See front cover) 

On a wall in the offices of Blair & Co., 
bankers, at No. 24 Broad St., Manhattan, 
hangs a portrait of J. Insley Blair, founder. 
Revered is the memory of Mr. Blair, but 
stocks and bonds no longer interest him. 
The inheritor of his power, though not 
of his title, is Elisha Walker, senior part- 
ner of Blair & Co.* There is little about 
Partner Walker to distinguish him, out- 
wardly, from other Blair & Co. partners 
such as Polo Player J. Cheever Cowdin. 
He has dark hair. He is of medium size. 
He is decidedly middle aged. He likes to 
play poker. He is impatient of obstruc- 
tionism. It is on Mr. Walker, however, 
that the destinies of Blair & Co. most vi- 
tally depend. In an association, theoretic- 
ally, of equals, Mr. Walker stands unques- 
tionably a superior. He it is who decides 
where the potential energy of Blair & Co. 
millions shall be cynamically applied. 

And recently his decisions have con- 
cerned the oil industry—an industry 
which, suffering from overproduction and 
savage competition now shows signs of 
straightening out its difficulties. Care- 
fully surveying the oil industry, Mr. 
Walker discreetly arrived at a conclusion. 
The result of that conclusion was last 
week’s transfer of some thirty million dol- 
lars of Rockefeller holdings in the Prairie 


*Blair & Co. is a partnership. There is also 
Blair & Co., Inc., a corporation. Banker Walker, 
chief of the partnership, is also president of the 
corporation, 
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The 


Pour Fund amentals 


of home and factory 


Ask for 
tnvestment-circulars 
on 


FEDERAL WATER 

SERVICE CORPORATION 
“ ‘ 

AMERICAN NATURAL 

GAS CORPORATION 
“ 


PEOPLES LIGHT & 
POWER CORPORATION 





Lights Heats Power Water 


On these four elements the house- 
hold and industrial fabric of mod- 
ern America is built. The securities 
of public utility companies supply- 
ing these four services share in the 
stability of the nation’s economic 
life and profit with its growth. 


As bankers for the largest system 
of water service companies in the 
United States—for one of the lead- 
ing. natural gas systems—and for 
substantial electric properties—we 
offer a list of investments which 
combine security with fundamental 
diversity. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
225 SOUTH I5TH STREET 30 FEDERAL STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BAKER BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE 
425 EAST WATER STREET 


LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES 
650 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


CHICAGO 
231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


DETROIT 
BUHL BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RUSS BUILDING 


ST, LOUIS 
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Every Value Fact 


Scrupulous, precise, complete — 
American Appraisal Service lays 
before the property owner a valu- 
ation which will serve as a basis 
for placing insurance or adjusting 
loss, correcting plant and cost 
accounts, considering merger or 
sale, or any activity in which the 
value, condition, layout or compo- 


sition of property must be known. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Interest Paid 
By the Month 


By investing your money in a series of Mortgage 
Trust Notes, one maturing each month, you can 
have a regular monthly income, the interest being 
paid to you each month as the Notes mature. An 
ideal form of investment for those who do not like 
to wait a whole year for the interest on their money. 
Send coupon for booklet T-20 giving particulars. 


Address 


COMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
5 W. Larned St. 


Detroit, Mich. 








Oil & Gas and the Prairie Pipe Line Co.* 
to Blair & Co. Inc. These holdings totalled 
some 10% of Prairie Oil and some 14% 
of Prairie Pipe Line. 

By that speculative law through which 
the act of purchase increases the value 
of the thing purchased, Blair & Co.’s ac- 
quisition of Prairie stock shot Prairie quo- 
tations upward. Indeed, the deal had 
hardly been concluded when the rise in 
Prairie prices made the $30,000,000 hold- 
ing worth $47,000,000. Even before the 
purchase, however, the two Prairie flow- 
ers had been blossoming with unprece- 
dented brilliance. Prairie Pipe Line had a 
Low for the year of 51. Last week’s High 
was 277. Even Wright Aero, even Radio 
Corp. have not equalled this record climb- 
ing—the most sensational advance in a 
year of sensational advances. And Prairie 
Oil & Gas has moved from a Low of 26 
to a High of 67. 


Yet the bull market in oils is not caused 
only by Partner Walker, not only the 
work of Blair & Co. Other and even more 
powerful interests have influenced the rise 
in oils. Chief among these other influences 
is Arthur W. Cutten who has gone into 
Sinclair Consolidated as Blair & Co. have 
gone into Prairie oil. Always a bull, never 
a bear, Arthur W. Cutten has done more 
than any other individual to make the 
overload stock ticker lag far behind the 
market and Prairie Pipe. He has been in 
Radio Corp., in Montgomery Ward, in 
many another of the soaring stocks that 
have done most to create the present buy- 
ing market. In a bull market, among many 
bulls, Bull Cutten ranks king of the herd. 

But since No. 209 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, is still Arthur W. Cutten’s home, 
it has been necessary for him to have a 
Wall St. representative actually on the 
trading floor. Such a representative he has 
found in his nephew, Ruloff Cutten.+ If 
Uncle Cutten is the brain of the combina- 
tion, Nephew Cutten is certainly its vigo- 
rous tongue, its potent legs. There is no 
more active bustler on the floor of the 
exchange than Nephew Cutten. 

It was in October that the Cuttens be- 
gan operations in Sinclair Consolidated. 
They bid for it by the ten thousand, by 
the twenty thousand, by the forty thou- 
sand-share blocks. Once indeed Nephew 
Cutten bid for 100,000 shares of Sinclair 
at 42—a transaction involving $4,200,000. 
Finally, on Oct. 26, it was announced 
that Arthur W. Cutten was to become a 
director of Sinclair Consolidated—one of 
the very few directorates on which Mr. 
Cutten has ever consented to serve. Ac- 
cording to the general estimate, he has 
purchased 1,300,000 shares of Sinclair. He 
controls probably 20% of the entire Sin- 
clair issue. 

With Blair & Co. in Prairie, with Cutten 
in Sinclair, drawers of inferences soon be- 
gan to predict a Prairie-Sinclair merger. 
Point One: Elisha Walker is a Sinclair 
director—a potent and obvious point. 
Point Two: Prairie Oil & Gas, with assets 

*The properties of the two Prairie companies 
were originally owned or controlled by the Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Since the dissolution 
of Standard Oil, the properties have been inde 
pendently operated by Prairie Oil and (as to the 
pipe properties since 1915) by Prairie Pipe 

+Ruloff Cutten is associated with E. F. Hutton 


& Co., Manhattan brokers. The Hutton business 
has greatly increased since the Cutten connection. 
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of $186,323,925, is the largest U. S. pro- 
ducer of crude oil. Harry F. Sinclair needs 
constantly more oil for the Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. Obviously happy would be an 
arrangement whereby Sinclair refineries 
could call upon Prairie Oil, whereby Prairie 
Oil would have an affiliated customer in 
Sinciair Refining. Why should not Sin- 
clair Directors Walker and Cutten confer 
together, arrange a merger of Sinclair, 
Prairie, and, the government permitting, 
various smaller companies? So the rumors 
ran; so the oil stock boomed. Yet no 
authoritative announcement, no merger 
was forecast for the near future. 


In 1886 a hardware store on Lake 
Street, Chicago, had for a messenger boy 
15-year-old Arthur Cutten. Soon Arthur 
Cutten, still a messenger boy, was work- 
ing for a commission house. From mes- 
senger boy he became a clerk for A. S. 
White,- onetime president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Later he was one 
of A. S. White’s pit traders. Then he en- 
tered the grain market for himself, and 
during the World War is said to have 
made more money than any other indi- 
vidual operator. He once accumulated 
four million bushels of corn, bought at 
80¢ a bushel or less; held them until they 
sold at from $1.11 to $1.144; realized a 
profit of a million dollars. It was in rail- 
road stocks, however, that he made his 
first market profits. Back in 1904 he 
bought some 1,500 shares of Soo Line 
stock at from 54 to 60, sold at 160, made 
what he would now consider the trifling 
profit of $150,000. Since beginning his 
eastern operations, U. S. Steel, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Radio Corp., Sears Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward have been 
among his favorite stocks. He is believed 
to have bought 100,000 shares of Mont- 
gomery Ward when it was selling at 75. 
Last week the Montgomery Ward quota- 
tion reached 4384, which would give Mr. 
Cutten a paper profit of about $36,000,000. 

Such leisure as he possesses he spends in 
California, Florida or on his 8o0o-acre 
farm near Chicago. On this farm he raises, 
appropriately, bulls. 


Whether Mr. Cutten bought Sinclair 
stock with a Sinclair-Prairie consolida- 
tion in mind, or whether his purchase rep- 
resents only a characteristic bullish point 
of view on oils, is a question upon which 
one man’s opinion is as good as any other 
man’s—except Mr. Cutten’s. The situa- 
tion is somewhat complicated by the fact 
that Mr. Cutten has arrived at the posi- 
tion in which any stock that he buys is 
automatically skyrocketed by his buying it. 

Realizing this circumstance, desiring to 
keep himself free from small-fry opera- 
tions, Mr. Cutten has recently adopted 
a rule concerning his participation in any 
stock operation. He has set a minimum 
limit on any Cutten purchases which rep- 
resents the smallest block of stock with 
which he cares to concern himself. And 
that block is said to be 100,000 shares. 


f —o— 
Know-Nothing Brown 


A shoe is a commodity. So is a motion 
picture, a vaudeville act, a radio program. 
A man who has sold shoes should be able 
to sell cinemas, acts, broadcastings.. So 





TIME 


Of all major industrial classifications, 
80% are represented in Buffalo. A natural 


outgrowth of supremacy in advantages that 
spell industrial development and growth. 


Buffalo is closely situated to leading 
market centers and raw material sources. 
Buffalo presents unexcelled transportation 
facilities by land, water and air... an in- 
exhaustible supply of economical power 
...an overnight radius of 70 million 
people .. . a wide range of available indus- 
trial sites. 


Diversity of industry itself brings great 
advantages to manufacturers. Labor is 
plentiful, living conditions are excellent, 
there are no ups and downs that mark 
one-industry towns. Business is always 
good in Buffalo. 


A consideration of location for main or 
branch plants cannot overlook Buffalo— 
unequalled center of industrial enterprise. 





ASK 


—the M. & T.— Peoples Trust Company 
‘or complete information on any question 
concerning Buffalo and the Niagara Fron- 
tier,--the bank that matches natural 
advantages with an active interest in your 
industrial growth. 


EACTURERS & TRADERS 


eee BUFFALO 
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Honig-Cooper Men 
on the Spot 


Honig-Cooper men travel widely in ad- 
vertisers’ interests . . . helping in the or- 
ganization of sales work. ..making inten- 
sive first-hand studies of the nation as a 
market... working directly with brokers, 
jobbers and retailers at critical times when 
products must be sold in crowded mar- 
kets . . . watching closely small-scale try- 
outs for larger campaigns. ..inaword,a 
shirt-sleeve service. The Honig-Cooper 
Company has specialized on meeting the 
advertising and merchandising needs of 
Western producers and manufacturers. 
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COMPANY 


The National | 
cAdvertising Agency of the West 


San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Los Angeles 


Representative Offices 
Chicago NewYork Boston 























A few authorities are recommending profit- 
taking in certain issues. But don’t sell until 
you learn what the Digest recommends as the 
net opinion of all reliable authorities. 

Digest specific recommendations 
are based on our famous Weighted 
Average of the 35 leading authorities 
comprising America’s foremost advi- 
sory group. Every opinion is weight- 
ed scientifically according to the past 
accuracies of these highly respected 
commentators. 

_ Use the coupon below or write for a 
free copy of this week's Digest con- 
taining valuable information on the 
probable future trend of security 
prices. 








The BusinessFconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres. 
342Madison Ave NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week's issue of the Digest. I should like to 
become familiar with your famous Weighted 
Average method. 


Name... 
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Photo by Blank-Stoller 
Hiram S. Brown 
He will get right after it. 


thinks the recently formed Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corp. (Time, Oct. 15), so thinks 
Hiram Staunton Brown, its new president. 
Mr. Brown has resigned from the presi- 
dency of U. S. Leather Co. to accept his 
new position. Says he: “I am going to get 
right after this thing. ... As I see it, 
selling entertainment, if you have the 
goods as the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 
has, is just the same as selling anything 
else.” Mr. Brown’s selection occasioned 
some comment in amusement circles, in- 
asmuch as Mr. Brown has had no experi- 
ence in amusement enterprises. But if he 
now knows nothing about amusements, 
he also knew nothing about leather when 
he became the U. S. Leather Co. head in 
1923. The modern executive is not in- 
frequently superior to and aloof from a 
detailed knowledge of his industry’s 
routine. 

A young man as executives are con- 
sidered (he is 46) Mr. Brown began his 
commercial career as an office boy with the 
New York Herald. In this capacity he 
earned $5 a week. Making the not un- 
common progression from newspaper to 
secretarial work, he became secretary to 
Edward Marshall, the Herald’s foreign 
correspondent. He was also secretary to 
William Dinwiddie, Herald war corre- 
spondent during the Spanish-American 
war. After a period of reporting, for the 
Washington Tinies, Mr. Brown got into 
organization work with public utilities. 
During the War he was chief of the air 
service finance division. 

As an amusement purveyor, Mr. Brown 
will have as assets on hand the Keith- 
Albee theatre circuit, the F. B. O. Produc- 
tion Co.’s pictures, and thé Radio Corpo- 
ration’s talking movie, the Photophone. 
He hopes to develop new theatrical stars 
who, developed on the Keith-Albee stages, 
will be featured on radio programs of the 
National Broadcasting Co.* Concerning 
the future of the talking cinema, Mr. 
Brown would make no prediction, saying 
his knowledge of the subject was no 
greater than that of the ordinary cinema 
patron. 





*National Broadcasting Co. is controlled by 
Radio Corp. of America. Radio Corp. of America 
is associated with Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 





Where there is such 


80.000 in 1928 
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there must be 


PROSPERITY 


Waar rare combination 

of industrial advantages is responsible for 

|this unusual growth? What brought the 
world’s largest artificial silk (rayon) mill to 

Roanoke? Why is Roanoke the location of 

113 different industries—with some plants 

here the largest of their kind in the South? 

Why is Roanoke the distributing center of 

some of the country’s leading manufacturers? 


The ROANOKE BRIEF will tell you the 
whole story. Write for it today on your 
business letterhead. Now is the time to 
plan your move to Roanoke. Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 213 Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Noted Tour Booklet Free—"The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah,”* 





Mrs. Bartlett 
compliments— 


“THE daily coming of The 
United States Daily into my 
home gives me the same feeling 
as does a visit from a dignified, 
cultured person. When it is 
finished, I am richer and better 
equipped. There is no gossip 
nor sensationalism—nothing to 
be regrétted. For accuracy 
along political and governmen- 
tal lines, I consider it invalu- 
able.’”’—-Mrs. David Bartlett, 
Searsport, Maine. 


We invite you to see a 
sample copy of the paper 
Mrs. Bartlett compliments 
so highly. Send the cou- 
pon below to Washington. 


To The United States Daily, 
Washington, D.C. 


Without obligation please send me a sample 
of The United States Daily. 


Name 


Address 


Please use this coupon or enclose it with 


your letter 
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Anti-climax 

Meet GENERAL GRANT—W. E. Wood- 
ward—Liveright ($5.00). 

The Man. Gruff soldier with heart of 
gold and will of iron, brilliant in strategy, 
steadfast in courage—nothing dandified in 
his uniform, nothing lily-livered in his 
perpetual cigar, nothing watered about -his 
liquor—such is, and will be, the popular 
impression of victorious U. S. Grant, mod- 
ern biographers to the contrary. 

To begin with, his name was not even 
the U. S. Grant of fame and fancy, but 
Hiram Ulysses Grant—the initials proudly 
etched in brass tacks on the trunk he was 
to take on his unwilling way to West Point. 
Suspecting that fellow cadets would guy 
him for initials H. U. G., he plucked out 
the tacks, signed himself reversely Ulysses 
Hiram. But the registrar had him down as 
Ulysses Simpson Grant (an absent-minded 
senator had assumed the mother’s maiden 
name) and refused him admittance with- 
out authorization from Washington. Ulys- 
ses, characteristically impatient of govern- 
ment red tape, made short shrift by 
changing his signature to U. S. Grant. 

Beyond that, he distinguished himself at 
West Point by slovenliness of person, 
mediocrity of scholarship, hatred of fire- 
arms, and a certain girlish squeamishness 
of profanity and rough jokes. His femi- 
ninity was emphasized by a callow appear- 
ance—indeed, during leisure hours of the 
Mexican War, Grant took the part, in 
amateur theatricals, of Desdemona, no less. 

It was in these same leisure hours that 
Grant took to “solitary drinking” because 
(his present biographer is a disciple of 
passé Freud) he had no Mexican mistress, 
shrank from raucous army companions, 
refused to attend a second bull-fight. Con- 
siderable drunkenness was overlooked in 
those days, but Grant’s must have been 
more than considerable, for he drank him- 
self out of the army, thereby blundering 
upon the road to fame. If he had stayed 
in the army, which he detested and dis- 
approved but hadn’t the initiative to quit, 
he would have had a conventional small 
command in the Civil War. As it hap- 
pened, he was drifting from farmer pillar 
to salesclerk post, miserably deficient in 
supporting his family, scorned by relatives 
and Illinois townsfolk, when the war 
started. Grant decided he must repay the 
government for his free, if meager, edu- 
cation at West Point. For months his 
desultory applications for a command were 
ignored, but when the need for better 
generalship grew desperate, a trick of 
chance politics brought him to the crucial 
command in Tennessee. 

His first conspicuous victory was greeted 
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HrraAmM ULysses GRANT 
He plucked out the tacks. 


with Union-wide exultation, and curiosity 
as to this unknown U. S. (‘“‘Unconditional 
Surrender”) Grant. Journalists glossed 
their ignorance with fantastic tales of 
Grant riding casually to battle, coat un- 
buttoned, cigar in mouth. Immediately the 
hero was deluged with boxes of cigars— 
10,000 in quick order—and though he gave 
hundreds away, “having such a quantity 
on hand I naturally smoked more than I 
would have done under ordinary circum- 
stances, and I have continued the habit 
ever since.” 

The war gloriously won, in spite of 
tactical errors at Shiloh, brutal human 
waste at Cold Harbor, Grant was unfor- 
tunately awarded the presidency. He 
knew nothing about politics or human 
character, neither of these imponderables 
being tangible matter of action. His 
chosen advisers were crooked or incom- 
petent (the minister to England, a poker 
expert, taught the game to British peers, 
started a fad), his policies pathetic; but 
grimly he stuck to both. Scandals rivaling 
Tea-pot Dome culminated in the gold 


corner by Gould and Fisk, shrewd rascals. 


who dazzled Grant with their powerful 
wealth, involved the honest dupe in fiasco. 
Years later Grant flattered himself that he 
too was a Wall Street potentate, only to 
learn in tragic finale that again he had 
been duped, used, ruined. Yet, under stress 
of terrific pain (cancer) his pathetic per- 
sistence in scribbling memoirs that would 
support his widow is the courageous char- 
acteristic that well overshadows faults and 
stupidities. 
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The Significance. While other generals 
were tracing with blood and gore elaborate 
patterns of Napoleonic strategy, Grant 
defied all the rules, applied common sense, 
accomplished feats that Napoleon would 
proudly have claimed. All this can be 
gleaned from Woodward’s interesting if 
arbitrary and cavalier account, but his 
great general is only too often submerged 
in the man, shiftless, gullible, pathetic. 

The Author. When Woodward was a 
small boy in South Carolina he read a book 
which proved the South had won the Civil 
War. Such was his surprise when he later 
learned otherwise that his curiosity, per- 
manently caught, culminated in his study 
of Grant. In between time, however, he 
was advertizing man, banker, author of 
Bread and Circuses, George Washington, 
and admitted originator of the word “de- 
bunk.” Patriots, private as well as pro- 
fessional, cavilled at his de-bunking of 
George Washington, will carp at the same 
treatment of Grant. Of Washington, 
Author Woodward replied he had made no 
effort to “show him up”; had merely tried 
to humanize him. Of Grant he will no 
doubt say the same. 

— + —— 


Patterns in Chaos 


Tue DECLINE OF THE WEsT—Vol. II— 
Perspectives of World History—Oswald 
Spengler—Translated from the German by 
Charles Francis Atkinson—Knopf ($7.50). 

Beset by doubts, historical philosophers 
base their theories on one certitude. 
Civilizations are never static. They are al- 
ways in motion, creatively toward stronger 
outpourings of their spirit or destructively 
toward decay and dissolution. Thus West- 
ern civilization, with its vaulting expression 
in Gothic cathedrals, Beethoven, da Vinci, 
Einstein, Manhattan’s sun-smitten towers, 
is either seething onward toward mightier 
transactions, more luminous cultural & 
scientific manifestations, or suffering the 
nervous, senile disintegration which des- 
olated Rome, Egypt, ancient China. 

H. G. Wells and Bertrand Russell, see- 
ing everywhere harbingers of Western ob- 
solescence, nevertheless resist this un- 
pleasant evidence with faith in the per- 
petual constructive force of human will 
& intellect. Oswald Spengler of Munich 
scorns such precarious optimism as only 
another instance of the pathetic pride 
which Romans, Egyptians and Orientals 
felt at the height of their refulgence. 

Spengler is historian, mathematician, 
esthete, economist, political scientist, phil- 
osopher. With a curious and powerful 
alternation of Teutonic intellectual des- 
potism and entranced mysticism, he 
analyzes history by huge analogies. Civili- 
zations he sees as emerging & disappearing 
in cycles, each one, like a flower, experi- 
encing birth, growth, decay, death. Our 
own Western civilization he declares to be 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HousE—Arranged as a 
Narrative by Charles Seymour (Vol. III—Into The World 
War; Vol. 1¥V—The Ending of the War) Houghton Mifilin ($10). 
Source material of history—invaluable and far from dry. 
(See TrmE November 12} 

THE WomEN At THE Pump—Knut Hamsun—K nopf ($3). Nor- 
wegian village life in accumulation of realistic detail. 
(November 19) 

Dear SENATOR—McCready Huston—Bobbs Merrill ($2.50). An 
observant journalist creates damning though fictitious 
counterpart for contemporary politics and politicians. 
(October 29) 
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ARE YOU 


SUCCESSFUL? 


So much the better. That means you have time to 
think about something besides business and “getting 
ahead.”’ If you are not yet “‘successful,’’ what we 
have to say will interest you doubly. 


Most people would give a fortune—if they had 
it—for the rare gift of a mind as powerful as se. 2ne, 
as well-disciplined as happy. 


The pace of modern life does not conduce to 
calm mental efficiency. Yet there are ways and means 
of giving renéwed strength and health to one’s 
mind. All sane men know some of these methods. 


But there is a rapidly increasing body of scientif- 
ic knowledge on the subject of the mind. _ Many are 
the panaceas advanced for the mental vices of our 
age. 

John James Mullowney, M.D., is the President of 
the Meharry Medical College and likewise editor of 
the ‘‘Home Workers Magazine.’’ His book “* The Power 
of Thought ”’ is t hesumming up of the sound teachings 
of many schools of thought, the “‘boiled-down” 
essence of much that goes under fad names blatantly 
advertised. We truly beiieve it contains a summary 
of all that is good in the theory and practise of Psy- 
chology, ‘‘New Thought,”’ “Magnetism.” 


Here is an authoritative book that the layman can 
understand without constant recourse to a dictionary. 
It throws light upon the mind and all its workings. 
It shows how mental wer and tranquility can 
gradually be made realities in the daily life. It does 
not claim too much, and it dces not claim to be 
“original.” 


“The Power of Thouyht”’ isa great cook because it 
takes the best that profound students hive written 
and makes it live for the ordinary man. it is yours 
for $2, and you will never regret its purcha.e Your 
money refunded immediately if not satisfied. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT 
By J. Mullowney, M.D. 
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HOME MAGAZINE 

409 25th Avenue South 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Gentlemen: Here ts my $2. 
Thought.” 


Serd me ‘‘The Power of 
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BRIDGE PRIZES 
and GIFTS 


The question of bridge prizes is be- 
coming more and more perplexing to 
the hostess and bridge club. 


We have solved this problem by offer- 
ing to the bridge enthusiast a large 
and varied assortment of popular and 
low-priced Bridge Prizes, ideal for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Write immediately for our beautifully 
illustrated free catalogue and special 
offer. 





ARTHUR HENRY 
NOVELTY COMPANY 
Suite 1204, Dept. T 
40 East 49th Street, New York City 








Don’t Fill Your Bookcase With Trash 


READ good books, interesting 
ones, books on your favorite 
subject. The world’s best. books 
in every field are described in 
“‘My Books’’ a newreading guide. 
“My Books”’ covers the whole 
range of human thought — from 
Astronomy to Zoology. It ine 
cludes modern fiction as well as 
reference books. 


A short synopsis of each book is given, enabling 
one to build up a well balanced library without 
wasting money on needless volumes. 

“My Books'ris FREE tery teacher, Literary, Society, 


and club should use it. write for your copy today, tell your 
friends who buy books to send fora copy. . 

















ask for our Special ciub rates 
on magazine subscriptions 


The N.Y. Publishing Co., Dept.8-M, 25 Dominick St., New York 















OswALD SPENGLER* 


No optimist, no pessimist. 


in the phase of decay, characterized by 
material expansion, effete spirituality. 
Collapse is imminent in perhaps 300 years. 
But by that time another human group 
will be unwittingly generating a new civi- 
lization to flourish and sink in its own long 
turn. Herein lies the refutation of the 
charge of pessimism applied to Spengler 
by lesser minds. Regarding civilizations 
as organisms, he is no more the pessimist 
than any man who recognizes the transient 
nature of all organic life. 

When the first volume of The Decline of 
the West appeared in Germany a few 
years ago, thousands of copies were sold. 
Cultivated European discourse quickly 
became Spengler-saturated. Spenglerism 
spurted from the pens of countless dis- 
ciples. It was imperative to read Spengler, 
to sympathize or revolt. It still remains so. 
The second volume, treating of the kin- 
ship of plants, animals, men, parallels of 
law, cities & cultures, languages, religions, 
ethics & morals, stimulates further aston- 
ishment and elation. These are fruits of 
contact with perhaps the most colossal 
mind of our age, a mind which forces 
wondrous patterns on the chaos of history, 
which perceives equally stirring signifi- 
cances in Greek 7, the French revolution, 
a Byzantine mosaic. 

: © 
Mentions 


THe Way It Was Witn THem— 
Peadar O’Donnell—Putnam ($2.50). Sim- 
ple, powerful narrative of Irish islanders, 
in poignant detail of work-a-day living, 
and occasional drama of the wild surround- 
ing sea. 

Matorni’s VINEYARD—E. Phillips Op- 
penheim—Little, Brown ($2). Realistic 
international intrigue of 1940, Riviera the 
stake, tennis player the tool, masterly 
double of Mussolini the imminent back- 
ground. 

Money For NotHinc—P. G. Wode- 
house—Doubleday, Doran ($2). Funny as 
ever, Wodehouse embroils in disarming 
foolishness a U. S. senator who therefore 
sells oil stocks, a fat rich man who never- 
theless gets pinioned at dawn on a window- 
sill, and others still. 


*Bust by Proi, Fritz Behn of Munich. 








for Christmas 


For a permanently useful gift that will be 
treasured long after the average holiday 
trinket is forgotten, select 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The ‘‘Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and qsnene 
sewage 3 officials, both Federal an 
tate. 452,000 entries including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects, 12,000 biographical entries. Over 
6,000 illustrations and 100 valuable tables. 


Send for new richly illustrated Yj 

pamphlet containing sample 

pages of the New International— 
REE if you mention Time. 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 


(HS Weliqbhttut 
Gbwhristmas Gitt 
=SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


HIS distinctive weekly thrills 

and entertains young and old. 
It is broadening and compliments 
the intelligence and progressiveness 
of the reader. Its charming style, 
so-easy-to-read, holds the interest 
from cover to cover. Science News- 
Letter coming 52 timesin a vear is 
a Christmas Gift to be proud of. 

Year's subscription with Gift Card 


&5. Introductory Offer, $1 for 13 
weeks. 


2147 B Street, Washington, D. C. 


° OR eer Py 
Read RARE Books 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

_ Please state occupction or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Bibiion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
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45 West 45th Street, New York City 


“What a Book! 


*‘Surpassingly enter- 
taining book of 
deep-sea ad- 
venture.” 


Phila. 
Ledger 










John 
Cameron’s 


ODYSSEY 


Macmillan 


$4.50 
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MILESTONES 








Born. To Clarence Hungerford Mac- 
kay of Manhattan; his first grandson, Irv- 
ing Berlin Jr., the son of Songwriter Irving 
Berlin & Mrs. Berlin (Ellin Mackay); in 
Manhattan. 


—o—_ 

Engaged. John Coolidge, son of the 
President; and Florence Trumbull, daugh- 
ter of Gov. John H. Trumbull of Con- 
necticut. 

—?* 

Married. Arnold Horween, Harvard 
football coach; to Marion Eisendrath, 
daughter of the late William H. Eisen- 
drath, Chicago leather tycoon; in Chicago. 





—_—©— 

Married. Nanette Guilford (née Gut- 
man), 23, “baby star” of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company; to Max Rosen, 28, 
concert violinist; in Manhattan. 

someones 

Married. Count Folke Bernadotte, 
nephew of King Gustaf of Sweden; to 
Estelle Romaine Manville, Manhattan 
débutante, descendant of Jeoffrey de Mag- 
navil, ally of William the Conqueror; in 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Married. Mrs. Elizabeth Baker Ritchie, 
onetime wife of Gov. Albert Cabell Ritchie 
of Maryland; to Dr. Francis I. Proctor; 
Boston eye specialist; in Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. So circumspectly was Mrs. Ritchie’s 
divorce obtained in 1916 that many Mary- 
land voters are unaware that Gov. Ritchie 
has ever been married. 





~— 

Married. Edna Best, 28, English ac- 
tress, and Herbert Marshall, 38, English 
actor, co-stars of Frederick Lonsdale’s 
The High Road, current Broadway com- 
edy; in Jersey City, N. Y 

—©—_ 

Married. Sebastian S. Kresge, 61, 
famed 5 & to cent store tycoon, lavish 
Anti-Salooner, of Highland Park, Mich.; 
to Mrs. Clara K. Swaine, 34, of Cresco, 
Pa., daughter of a late Bronx insurance 
examiner; in Kunkletown, Pa. In 1897 
Mr. Kresge married Anna E. Harvey of 
Memphis; she divorced him in 1924, ob- 
tained a $10,000,000 settlement for her- 
self, $5,000,000 for each of their five chil- 
dren. In 1924 Mr. Kresge married Mabel 
D. Mercer of Pittsburgh, daughter of 
Capt. George A. Mercer, onetime partner 
of Andrew Carnegie. Last February she 
divorced him, obtained a settlement of 
about $10,000,000. Mr. Kresge’s fortune 
has been estimated as $265,000,000. 

—_©>>——_ 

Sued for Divorce. Russell Sturgis 
Codman Jr., Boston real estate broker, 
famed international oarsman, graduate of 
Groton & Harvard; by Mrs. Elinor Medill 
Patterson Codman of Chicago, onetime 
Nun in The Miracle, daughter of famed 
Publisher Joseph Medill Patterson (see 
p. 48). 

—s 


Y 





Remarried. Louis Untermeyer, Man- 
hattan poet; to Jean Starr Untermeyer, 
Manhattan poetess. In 1926 Poet Unter- 
meyer divorced Poetess Starr to marry 
Poetess Virginia Moore. Said Poet Unter- 
meyer: “I remarried my first wife because 
I usually love her.” 


Elected. Peter Hurll, English represent- 
ative of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey; to be a director of the company, suc- 
ceeding the late George Henry Jones 
(Trm_E, Dec. 3). 


—_—o— 

Died. Admiral Reinhold Scheer, 65, 
commander of the German Imperial High 
Seas Fleet at the Battle of Jutland, May 
31, 1916; of heart disease; in Marktred- 
witz, Germany. Famed British Admiral 
Earl Beatty, whose battle cruisers met 
Scheer at Jutland, wrote to the London 
Daily Express: “He was a great sailor 
and a bold and skillful tactician.” 

Died. William Bradford Merrill, 67, 
since 1917 general manager of the Hearst 
newspapers; of pneumonia; in Manhattan. 





A 


° TET, silent 

Died. Frank Hedges Butler, 72, famed 
British wine merchant, pioneer aeronaut, 
traveler, amateur musician, author; in 
London. In 1901 Mr. Butler founded the 
Royal Aero Club. With his balloons he 
won races, set records, made several Chan- 
nel crossings. With his violin he played 
at the Handel Festival in 1874. He wrote 
Wine. 

—_—_o-— 

Died. Admiral Frank Friday Fletcher 
(retired), 73, commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet (1914-15), ordnance inventor (gun 
mounts, telescopic sights, breech mecha- 
nism), who directed the occupation of 
Vera Cruz in 1914; after a cancer opera- 
tion; in Manhattan. 


—— + —. 

Died. Hallam, Lord Tennyson, 76, 
biographer and only surviving son of the 
late famed Poet Laureate Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson; of congestion of the lungs; at 
his home in Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

Died. William Henry Eustis, 83, famed 
Minneapolis lawyer, philanthropist, one- 
time Mayor; in Minneapolis. Lawyer 
Eustis, a cripple from the age of 15, gave 
his entire fortune of $1,500,000 for a 
hospital for crippled children, stipulating 
that his name not be given to the trust— 
“since the name of the donor would, in a 
generation or two at ‘most, be forgotten.” 

—_—o—- 

Died. Capt. Henry M. Cattermole, 87, 
who for 45 years (1860-1905) piloted a 
ferryboat between Staten Island and Man- 
hattan for the late Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, other employers; in Stapleton, 
S. I. During the blizzard of 1888 Capt. 
Cattermole made his five-mile voyage in 
114 hours. 

—? 

Died. Ezra Meeker, 97, famed pioneer 
and Seattle farmer, who crossed over the 
Oregon Trail to the Northwest by ox-team 
in 1852, who returned by ox-team to 
Washington, D. C., in 1906; after a long 
illness; in Seattle. 

—. ——_ 

Died. Captain John Donnell Smith, 99, 
oldest living graduate of Yale (1847), 
famed and traveled botanist, onetime cot- 
ton planter, railroad official, veteran of the 
Confederate army; of pneumonia; in Balti- 
more. Captain Smith never returned to 
visit his alma mater. 
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K@ physically fit—radiantly healthy' You can now 
exercise and massage your whole body in this sur- 
prisingly simple new way right in your home—without 
any effort. Thousands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 


The rapidly oscillating girdles of the “Health Builder” 

give a combined massage- vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur, No electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish - 
circulation, aids digestion 
and elimination, Strength- 
ens muscle “‘tone”’ and im- 
proves the functions of the 
internal organs. 


A Health Builder 
for Every 
Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the 
Universal Home Model, a 
compact enclosed Health 
Builder. The Athletic Mod- 
el is very popular for clubs, 
home gymnasiums, col- 
leges, health centers, insti- 
tutions, steamships, etc., 
while the handsome De 
Luxe Cabinet Models com- 
‘bine utility with distinctive 

beauty. 


Send for Free Book 


Send for “Keeping Fit in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day’’— 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the * ‘Battle Creek 
Health Builder’’ in opera- 
ction—with complete series . ' 
of home exercises. é = 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room oer Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek 


Health Builder 


Keeps You i 








You want advancement, bigger jobs to swing, and more pay. This 
booklet shows you how to get them. Why not develop your executive 
ability—leam how to cut costs, increase output, budget, organize for 
more business and a larger profit? Commence now. Simply sign 
name and address on margin and I'll send you this valuable booklet, 
free. Don't put this off—do it now. 


American Executives Institute 
Suite 2321, Singer Bidg. 
New York : 











SCIENCE 


On to the South Pole 


While whistles, bells and yells made 
farewell din in the narrow harbor of 
Dunedin, New Zealand, last week, Com- 
mander Richard Evelyn Byrd’s South 
Pole Expedition started from that port 
for a year and a half in Antarctica. He, 
his scientists and able seamen were aboard 
the bark City of New York. There was 
no breeze flirting down Dunedin’s forested 
mountains to tap-tap her sails; so her 
mate-ship the steamer Eleanor Bolling 
hauled her down the narrow Otago Inlet 
like a puffing rustic leading his wench 
through a lane. 

Behind her at Dunedin she left another 
Byrd ship, the Eleanor Bolling. She is 
to follow the City of New York about 
Christmas time, when the Antarctic ice is 
mushy from its summer’s heat. 

The City of New York is carrying air- 
planes, two portable houses, scientific bag- 
gage, and a season’s supply of provender. 
Commander Byrd will set up his base on 
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NOTTS 


OVE Woop imported Kin Cote 


Brazil nuts, Jumbo size, direct from the 


banks of the Amazon to you. KING 
Cote Brites are washed clean of all 
foreign matter and polished to a 
uniformly bright, golden brown. 


Our new improved sorting machines 
automatically reject the small sizes 
— nuts with imperfect centers, leav- 
ing only Jumbo nuts with perfect, 
d, sweet meat (see t//ustration), 
KinG COLE Brites are ideal for fudges, 
cake fillings and other delicious 
recipes. 


Packed only in 3 Ib. cartons. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. KinG Cote Brites 
make ideal Xmas gifts. Put them on 
your list and send us the coupon now. 


BENNETT. DAY IMPORTING CO.,Inc. 
40 Worth St., New York City 
“Packers of Quality Nuts for 46 Years” 
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the Bay of Wales, across the Antarctic 
Continent from Deception Island (among 
the South Shetlands), wnere Explorer Sir 
George Hubert Wilkins, a fortnight ago, 
made tests for his South Polar flight 
(Time, Dec. 3). The Wilkins Expedition 
is rather a tour de force, another example 
of intrepidity. Of necessity a swift affair, 
its scientific observations can be only 
bird’s-eye. 

The Byrd Expedition during its 18 
months on the continent will make 
thorough explorations within the range of 
its two planes and of its several dog teams. 

Reaching the two-mile high elevation of 
the South Pole is only an incidental goal. 
Amundsen was there in December 1911; 
Scott in January 1912. Shackleton almost 
got there in January 1909. All three, like 
Commander Byrd, approached through the 
Ross Sea, the deep bite into the Asiatic 
side of Antarctica. Explorer Wilkins is 
trying from the American side. His dis- 
tance, from Deception Island, to the Pole 
is approximately 1,900 miles (air way). 
That is about the same as the distance 
ships must go between Galveston and 
Manhattan, Baltimore and the Barbados. 

Explorer Byrd, at Dunedin, last week, 
was 3,000 miles from the South Pole. That 
does not seem far. Yet Portland, Ore., and 
Millinocket, Me., are 3,000 miles from 
the North Pole; so too Lyons, France, and 
Venice, Italy. 

Three thousand miles is the ship or 
train distance between San Diego, Calif., 
and Guayaquil, Ecuador (where President- 
Elect Hoover was last week, see p. 10), 
between Manhattan and Queenstown, Ire- 
land, between Washington and San Fran- 
cisco. Trains or ships join those traveled 
places in a few days. Getting to the 
trackless Poles takes months. 

Commander Byrd’s aim is to explore 
the South Polar continent. It contains 
5,000,000 square miles; is covered, except 
for its margins during its summer, with 
thick ice. There may be a water channel 
all the way across it, joining the Ross 
and Weddell Seas. There are mountain 
ranges. They may be extensions of the 
Andes; they may be related to the forma- 
tions of the East Indies, Australia and 
New Zealand. Those Antarctica moun- 
tains and the tremendous ice cap help 
make the South Pole regions the heaviest 
part of the Earth. In comparison, the 
North Pole is light. Melting of South 
Polar ice may account for the axial wob- 
bling that the Earth goes through during 
its revolution. Commander Byrd will try 
to find out. He will also study the minute 
plant and vegetable life that lives in the 
local ice; and, very importantly, the Ant- 
arctic weather. Tremendous winds blow 
there, influencing the weather of the en- 
tire Earth. Cold ocean currents start 
there, crawl along the ocean floors to the 
North Pole where they curve upward to 
cool the relatively warm North Polar 
waters. Whatever in the Antarctic regions 
can be seen, measured and studied by the 
expedition’s staff, that will be done. 


_ Dunedin, Fla., city of 1,500 on the sandy 
Gulf coast, last week made itself memo- 
rable among advertising communities. It 
lacks the industrial opportunities of Dal- 
las, Oakland and similar growing cities. 
Nonetheless it wants business builders to 
settle there and for that purpose hired a 
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smart secretary for its Chamber of Com- 
merce—Milton M. Murray. When Bernt 
Balchen (who is with Commander Byrd 
now) and the late Floyd Bennett were test- 
ing the Josephine Ford plane for the Byrd 
North Pole flight two years ago, Secretary 
Murray was a Detroit newspaperman and 
flew with them on some of their experi- 
mental flights. That experience gave him 
a personal interest in the present Byrd 
expedition; his job gave him a practical 
interest. Hence his cablegram to Com- 
marder Byrd last week: “Dunedin, 
Florida, joins Dunedin, New Zealand, in 
hailing your expedition and extending best 
wishes for your courageous venture— 
Dunedin (Florida) Chamber of Com- 
merce.” The message was shrewdly re- 
peated to U. S. newspapers and brought 
valuable attention to Dunedin (Florida). 
It cost the Chamber $7.80. 
RO 


23 Eggs 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews returned to 
Manhattan last week and at once went to 
his headquarters, the American Museum 
of Natural History. Two years he had 
been away, grubbing the Gobi desert 
sands and rocks for Central Asiatic fossils. 
He found enough to fill 90 large packing 
cases. Chinese Nationalists tried to pre- 
vent his taking the bones to the Museum. 
They wanted them for their own exhibits. 
A little blarney, a little diplomatic pres- 
sure, a little gold, and a great deal of ex- 
postulation quieted the demands of the 
Chinese patriots. 

Bones of the “Woolworth” beast were 
in the cases. Living (about six million 
years ago), it was bigger than a motor 
bus. It stood 15 feet high at the shoulder; 
its body was 25 feet long, its neck 12 feet 
long. It must have weighed 20 tons or 
more than 20 draft horses weigh. In a 
way it was related to horses. But it re- 
sembled more a rhinoceros, another horse 
relative. The new-found beast ate grass. 

Another interesting, but not unique, find 
was the skull of a titanothere, an archaic 
tapir. The skull is saddle shaped. The 
nose bone stands straight up and reaches 
three feet above the eyes. At the top tip 
is a flat bulb-like button. The titanic beast 
browsed on the marsh grasses of the Gobi 
plateau before the region became desert. 

Interesting also were 23 eggs that Ex- 
plorer Andrews found. Their identity is 
not yet certain. He believes them laid by 
the duck-bill iguanodon. That old, toothed 
dinosaur had a bulky, aldermanic body, a 
thick tail, and a squat, malicious-looking 
head. Yet it was a timorous vegetable- 
eating creature, obliged to be wary of its 
flesh-eating dinosaur neighbours. To es- 
cape them it ran on its great hind legs. 
Its front legs were short and handy. So 
in posture it resembled a bird. 

Dr. Andrews was looking for animal 
bones. But he found traces of people liv- 
ing in that Central Asiatic district 20,000 
years ago. They were hunters, with spears 
and arrows; they partially domesticated 
wild horses and asses; they lived genera- 
tion after generation in villages built 
against the shelter of Gobi sand dunes, 
near lakes that then existed. Next March 
Dr. Andrews goes back to their neighbour- 
hood, to try to learn more about their ex- 
istence, and dispersion over Asia, Europe 
and probably the Americas. 
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Vanity Kodak Ensemble —- Happy the girl who finds one of these among her Christmas 
remembrances! An exquisite grained leather carrying case which comes in three colors and 
contains the wherewithal for make-up and for snapshots. Contents: large mirror, change 
pocket, combination powder and rouge compact, lipstick and Kodak. 
Colors: gray, beige, green. Picture size, 154 x 2K. 
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Vanity Kodaks - Incomparably beautiful 
in color and design, they are all that the 
modern gift should be.In five lovely colors: 
Redbreast(red ), Jenny Wren (brown), Sea 
Gull (gray), Bluebird (blue) and Cocka- 


too (green), Picture size: 15% x 2%, 


OR this Christmas, Kodak offers you the smartest 
BL array of gift selections that have ever left the hands 
of its craftsmen. 
As to price, you may pay almost anything you have a 
mind to, for they range from the unassuming Brownie to 
the finest Ciné-Kodak home movie outfit. As to color, this 
is the first Christmas you have been able to get it in Kodaks. 
Turn down the corner of this page, so that when you make 
up your Christmas list you can conveniently decide who 
shall be the recipients of these most acceptable Kodak gifts. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





Ciné-Kodak, the simplest of home movie 
cameras. A modern gift. For those fortunate 
enough to “have everything already,” and for 
those less fortunate. A permanentgift. One that 
begins giving pleasure the day it is received, 
and grows more precious with every passing 
year. And this home movie camera can be 
adapted for Kodacolor - Home Movies in 
gorgeous full color. Complete home movie 
outfits — Cine-Kodak, Kodascope Projector 
and Screen — begin at $140, 





Pocket Kodaks - This season you may have 
the 1A Pocket Kodak, Series II, in four 
handsome colors, as well as black: blue, 
brown, beige, gray. Both Kodak and case are 
of the same lustrous grained leather, and both 
have been redesigned to meet the modern 
trend. “Supremely smart gifts” - say those 
who have seen them. Picture size, 2'2 x 4M. 
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Brownies — Your Christmas list is sure to con- 
tain the name of some one who would be 
overjoyed to receive a Brownie, as practical 
a little camera as ever was made. And it’s 
just the thing for the boy or girl. They cost 
$2 and up, and every one of them takes 
splendid snapshots. With such a gift as this, 
a half-dozen packages of Kodak Film 
doubles the recipient's appreciation. 
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